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. Foreword 



In 1976 the American people celebrate 200 years i)t an unique experiment 
in the annals e)f human endeavor. The Bicenteniiial celebrations represent 
the triumph of an experiment in which rationality and equality ^ere the 
guiding principles. Never before have so many people from such diverse 
backgrounds and experiences had the opportunity to fashion theifown lives 
and the life of theif society. Not without imperfections and ofn^ despite p 
serious fl^ws, our nation has sought to weave a tapestry of different^olors, 
beliefs, and ideas that is both resilient and brilliant. The experiment has 
succeeded because men and women have kamed the value and importance 
of debate and discussion, of interajrtion and involvement. 

As part of that celebration commemorating the American experiment, 
the Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching (CEPT) has 
issued 'a clarion call on the importance of Educating, a Profession. The call 
is not only for transfonnation and change inv the governance of teacher 
education but also in the preparation and renewal of America's teachers. 

The Q)mmission was appointed by the Board of Directors of the AACTE 
to studv^and develop a report that would reveal the present structure, process, 
and governance of ttiacher education and chart a <^rse for tho future. Robert 
B. Howsam, as chairman of the Commission, Dean C.-Corugari, George W. 
Depfemark. and Robert J. Nash worked for nearly two years to prepare this 
report and are to be commended for their diligence, industry, and scholarly 

* study. . , ' 

The ideas, recommendations, and strategies presentei^ are those of the 
.Corrimission and are an effort to encourage study and change in American 
^ teacher education. They are provided to fellow teacher educators first, and 
then w other members of the profession for the purpose of stimulating debate 
and discussion. It -is anticipated that from such debate will, evolve statements 
of consensus that cart be carried into other forums and arenas. There, dialogue 
and discussion will promote still wider consensus and agreement. The ulti- 
mate purpose of this report, therefore, is to fashion an intervention from 
which will emerge a more dynamic, responsive, and proactive profession. 

In the nearly 1,50 years since the development of the first normal schools 
in America, teacher education has undergone ^gnificant and far-reaching 
changes. Certainly no change has been more significant in the institutional 
transformation of American teacher education than its diminishing status 
/and role. Today, if teaching is a major profession, it is the only major pro- 
fession which does not tlepend almost entirely for the preparation of its prac- 
titioners upon a separately organized professional school. To reach the goal 
of professiof^al attainment will, however, take more than one report or one 
association's effor^. 

At 200 years in our'hation's history, the profession of teaching' is frag- 
mented an^^ivided. This report provides a strategy for putting it together. 

t 



Educating a Professum presents the challenge and course for action. Teacher 
educators must take the first step! ' ' . 

Professionals who possess the scholarship, dedication, and discipline to 
develop considered positions on fundamental issues and have the courage to 
submit, those positions to the rigorous scrutiny of their peers deserve the 
highest possible praise.^ Whether we ^gree or disagree with ^hcViews ex- 
pressed, we must respect, support, and er^courage those-who are willing to 
lead the dialogue. It is a risky business taking strong stands on controversial 
issues. The* authors have had the course to put their professional reput;a' 
' tipns on the line to aid not only the AACTE but the entire profession^)f 
teaching. On behalf of the Board erf Directors I extend to them our dq^p 
appreciation* and urge each of us to consider their positions with the care- 
ful thought tha; such a very significant document deserves. 

J • ' 

' John DunWorth 

President \ 
American Association of Colleabs 
/ for Teacher Education 

January 1976 
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New Directions 



Ours is a ''lover s quarrel' 
with OUT professional wcM, 
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' The year is^l976. 

Our nation is celebrating its Bicentennia^l anniversary and taking 
.advantage of the opportunity to renew its Commitmlmts and revitalize 
its efforts. / \ 

As a part of its own Bicentennial activi/ies, the American Assodia- 
tio.n of Colleges for Teacher Education ( AACTE) estabh^hed a Com- 
mission on Education for the Profession /of Teaching (CfePT). CEPT 
was charged with a comprehensive effort to examine all aspects of 
American education and the teaching profession which Tiave rele- 
vance for teacher education institution? and the Associatiok to draft 
recommendations, and to report in t^me for the AACTB Annual 
Meeting of the Bicentennial year. It w^he Association's intention 
^ tt) use the report m charting its di/ecmns as it entered the third 
century of this mtrton's history. What follows constitutes the ijeport of 
the Commission. 

Anniversari/es customarily have two faces. One looks back from 
whence we have come; the other looks forward in anticipation of the 
futite. The look back rarely yields full satisfaction, -so celebration iS 
accompanied by resolve to make further progress. This** Con/imission 
was not permitted the luxury of- celebrating past accomplishments. 
It was not asked to chronicle the history of the teaching profession 
and teacher education. It was not asked to highlight achievements 
. to date. And it was not asked to seek agreements with ^nd among 
the other parties involved in the profession and teacher education. 
Such interactions by design were left for the Association as a priority 
agenda for the immediate future. ^ • 

In many ways, the Commission would have been more comfortable 
in begfnning with a history of accomplishments of the teaching pro- 
fession 4nd in using such a chronicle as a prelude to challenges for 



the future. Our awareness as a nation of two centuries of achievement 
helps us to haye faith in our ability to meet our present social, eco- 
nomic, and political challenges, serious though they undoubtedly are. 
In the 'same way, realization of the contributions of schools and 
teachers to two centuries of progress helps keep in perspective problems 
facing educational institutions and those who serve within them. The 
absence of "celebration" in this report hopefully will not obscure 
the professional good will and dedication which underlie the descrip- 
tions, analyses, and recommendations which constitute the report of 
' this Commission. To paraphrase Robert Frost, ours is a "lover s quar-' 
rel" with our professional, world. 

The Americian Association of Colleges for Teacher Education and,, 
/ this Commissi(l)n are deeply and appreciatively aware of the contribu- 
ffcms America's schools have ma4e. Naturally, from a biased perspec- 
tive, we attribute -much of the success of the schoob to teachers who 
hai^e given dedicated service. Nothing in the body of this report can 
in any way detract from that. Nor is there anything in this report that 
needs to be viewed. negatively either by teachers or by teacher edu- 
cators. All of us have known for decades that teacher education has 
never been adequate. Equally, we have known that changing condi- 
tions have made teaching progressively more difficult. The gap be- 
tween what we have needed to do and what we have been able to do 
has been no secfet. For too long, teachers and teacher education 
'have proclaimed their professional status, knowing that it was more 
aspiration than reality. 

Elementary and secondary teachers in the United States are over 
2.4 million strong. They are well organized, even though not unified. 
And they have developed power both in a political and an organiza- 
tional bargaining sense. They are moving rapidly to improve working 
conditions and self-governance aspects of being a profession. These 
accomplishments, important as they are, cannot by themselves bring 
self- fulfillment as a profession, however. The essence of a profession is 
possession of competencer-including knowledge, values, and skills — 
needed to deliver a professional level of service to society. That indi- 
vidual teachers often do display a high level of competence and signifi- 
c^t success in teaching is evident, but the existence of these relatively 
few teachers does not in itself make a profession. Not until all teachers 
have an adequate level of competence, and not until the profession 
itself and its preparing institutions can demonstrate that the ability 
of teachers is due to the quality of their preparation, can we claim to 
have a genuine profession. 

If the promise of the teaching profession is to" be achieved, we must 
attend to the processes by which its knowledge base is developed and 
transmitted. Much of this present report addresses itself to problems 
in the areas of development of bases for professional competence and 
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teacher prepaVarion. Another problem concerns disunity wilhin pro- 
fessiorral ranks and lack of recognition oX kinship between school-^ 
based and campus-based .professional educatbrs. This report describes' 
the r<ilat^)nships which should exist between these two groups and 
suggests governance mechanisms to promote this relationship. Less 
well understood are the myriad of problems which exist within and 
among institutfons which pre^re ttjachers. At. the recognized risk of 
producing some divi>iveness within the^ membership of our own or- 
ganization, the report probes this array X)f problems. Teacher educa- 
tion will havcvto put its own institutional and organizational houses 
in order if it is to survive, thrive, atnd make its potential contribution. 

.The design of the total study is foreshadowed by the name. given 
to the (iommissign. Two concepts are key, namely Professim and 
Education} jm. By its very nature,^ many view teaching as bek)nging 
among the established professions. Its organirations and teachers 
themselves long have proclaimed that teaching is a profession. Despite 
this, professional status and circumstances have yet to be achieved. 
Somewhere within society, within the §chool as institution, within 
the organized profession, within preparatfon institutions, within the 
governance system, within the nature ohhe teaching act, and else- 
whc^re exist forces which- interact to inhibit what seems to be the 
destined thrust C)f teaching to mature professionally. Clearly there 
will be no simple solution. Neither wiltthere be any siilgle dominant 
factor. Instead a complex of forces must be expected. 

The repa^ concentrates first on what constitutes a profession. 
Chapter One states a set of characteristics of professions and semi- 
professions. Chapter Two assesses the extent to which teaching p/es- 
ently meets the criteria of professions. The discrepancies are markbd. 
, Central is the relative absence of a validated body of knowledge and 
skills subscribed to by the profession, passed by means of preparation 
programs to the inductees, ^nd used as the basis for determining en- 
trance to and continuance in the profession. Also, governance prac- 
tices are \f^s well develog^d in the teaching profession. Chapter Two ^ 
looks at societal factors, conditions in schooU, and the nature C)f 
teaching. » ^ ^ 

Chapter Tl^ree examines the various elements involved in the 
governance of teacher education and explores collaborative relation- 
ships among participating partners. Chapter Four considers the array 
of quest ions embedded in preservice, inservice, and continuing teacher 
preparation. Chapter Four also highlights the concept of adequate 
"life space" within which teacher educators can conduct effective 
initial preparation and subsequent life-long efforts at pTofessional 
proficiency. In addition, Chapter Four makes recommendations for 
the education of teacher educators. 

Chapter Five considers the issues of individual and institutional 
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quality control and explores^ their implications for certificadon, pro- 
gram approval, recruitment aind selectioni»^and supply and demand. ' 
This chapte|r\also addresses .the problems of adequate resources and 
necessary -^funding. Chapters Four and Five develop the^ concep^ of 
human servic^ educator and its far-breaching implications for the pro- 
fession of teaching. The section on '*Reflections'"summ9ri2ds and 
clarifies soUie. concepts aiidj:hemes which have special rheajiing for 
the Comitiission. ^ ' * * ^ * X- " 

What follows, then, ''is the work of a sm^aU group of people," drawn 
from AACTE institutions, who* have striven — with the aid -of a gmall 
group £)f rea^dtors from 'other^ organizations^ identify the prp^l 
and challenges .which face -teacher education, cb identify ;solutions, 
and to propbse Cburses of action. The report is not abjueprint. Rather,' 
it is to "unfinished bur forceful agenda. "TKe floor is open for dis- 
. cussionu" ' ^ * / V , * . " ' 

Thpugh we yie'w the courses of action to be takfen as more or less 
open, the need for action is not. Events of tremendous importance 
for teacher education are taking place at an accelerating pace. ^ Only. 
Vi determing^ly proactive stance can insure . that teacher education' 
institutions as we know them will have a significant role in the emerg- 
ing systems gf teacher education. * / 

,\ 'FOOTNOTES 

I. E.G. Pomeroy, "\)^at*s Going oVi in" Teacher Education — The View 
from Washington," ^umal of Teacher ^Education 26, no. 3 <Fall 1975): 
' 196-201. . , ^ 
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. The Professions:, 
^ • A Conceptual Model 



Profhsionals have a strong service motivation 
and Ufetime commitment to competence. 



TOWARD A DEFINITION OF PROFESSION 

Every society has .certain functions to be performed if life within it 
is to be sustained and if the quality of life is to be maintained or im- 
proved. Societies differ, however, in«the way they c^rganize to provide 
for performance of these functions. Simple societies diffuse the func- 
tions over populations. Complex societies, on the other hand, create 
wQfk: specialization and invent institutions and organizations to facili- 
tat^4^1ivery and iriiprovement of services., 

j^ver history, people have differentiated between the kinds of work 
t&y^e performed on the basis qf a task's^ importance and difficulties. 
In ""complex modem societies, the occupational categories include 
professional, semiprofessional, paraprofessional, skilled, and unskilled 
trades categories.. Each of these represents service to others, made 
necessary by the reality that few if any peonje possess the -knowledge 
and skills needed the inclination to be self-sufficierft in meeting 
their own needs. Thus, the difference between levels of occupations 
is not in the element of service, but in the nature of the service. Some 
needs are so fundamental that failure to meet them seriously inter- 
feres with the qualify of life or withjife itself. Professions customarily 
involve this kind of service.'^ 

People in their daily lives deal with problems such as health, 
Security, and learning. In doing so, they draw on such knowledge as*-* 
their own experience has given them. On the. other hand, they are 
likely to confront circumstances where their own ability is inadequate 
to protect them. At these times, they seek expert assistance. In primi- 



tive societies, /people ^seek the services of witch doctors, elders, or 
ctfiefs — "experts*' into whose hands have passed such knowledge, 
skills, and rituals' as the society has accrued. In modem societies, 
they seek the services, of professionals who have been educated in the 
n)ost valid knowledge and skills available from research and practice. 
In both primitive and modem cases, the individual is tuming to the 
role or institution — not primarily to the individual practitioner as 
such — which is responsible for insuring that service to the client is 
competent within the limits o( the existing art or science. Since most 
people alone are not competent to judge the level of expertise of the 
one who is to help, the> must trust. The profession is the source of 
that confidence arid assurance. - " 

' In the hierarchical structuring of occupations within our society, 
the pMTofessions occupy the top position, Qiiite naturally, gccupations 
striv^e^^to as high a position within the hierarchy as they caFi possi|)ly 
^achieve. The, word professioT\ has been self-appli#d to many occupa- 
tions, especially in modem times. Opting to use the name 'i^oes-not, 
however, insure that the status of profession, will thereby He achieved. 
Also, occupations which are high in stature are;not particularly eager 
to Hlave their privileges shared more widely. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A PROFESSION 

As i^ often the case in societal matters, criteria used by the society 
in determining occupational status tend to be obscure and imprecise. 
Students of occupations — notably sociologists — have devoted their 
attention to discerning and stating the criteria, however. The tist 
of characteristfcs which follows is a composite drawn from a variety 
of authoritative sources, * 
L Professions are occupationally related social institutions estab- 
^ lished and maintained as a means of providing essential services 
to the individual and the society. 

2. Each pibfession is concemed with an. identified *area of need or 
fiinction|^(e.g. , maintenance 'of physical* and emotional health, 
preservanon of rights and freedon^^nharicin^he opportunity 
to leam) \ 

3. The profession collectively, and the professional individually, 
possesses a body of knowledge and a repertoire of behaviors .and 
skills (professional culture) needed in the practice of the pro- 
fession; such knowledge, ^behavior, and skills normally are not 

' possessed by the nonprofessional. 

4. The members of the profession are involved in decision making 
in the service of the client, the decisions being/made in ac- 
cordance with the most valid knowledge -availame*,, against a 



, backgrpund of principles and theories, and .jvithtn the context 
of possible impact on other related conditions or de.cisions. 
, 5. The profession is based on one or more undergirding disciplines 
from which it draws basic insights and upon which it builds its 
own applied knowledge ^nd skills. 

6. The profession is organized' into 4Jne or more professional asso- 
ciations ><rhich, within broad limits of social accountability, are 

\ granted aucouomy in control of the actual work of the profession 
and the dJ^Bions which surround it (admissions, educational 
standards, ^^ination and licensing, .career line, ethfcal and 
, performance^tandards, professional discipline). 

7. The profession has agreed-upon performance standards for ad- 
, mission to the profession and for continuance within it. 

8. Pi;eparation for and induction to the profession is proyidled 
through a protracted preparation program, usually in a profes- 
sional" school on a college or qniversity campus. 

,9. There is "a high level of public 'trust and confidence in the pro- 
fession arid 'in individual ptactkipners, based upon the profes- 
sion's demonstrated capacity to provide service markedly beyond 
that which would otherwise be available. 

10. Individual practitioners are characterized by a strong service 
ipotivatiori and lifetime commitment to competence. 

14. Authority to practice in any individual case derives from the 
client or the employing organization; accountability for the com- 
petence of professional practice within the particular case is to 

^ the piplession itself 

12. There is relative freedom from direct on-the-joT) supervision and 
from direct public evaluation of the individual practitioner. The 
professional accepts responsibility in the name of his or her profes- 

J ^- sion and iraccountable through his or her profession to the society. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF SEMIPROFESSIONS 

. In addition- to the classic professions of law, medicine, theology, 
and university teaching and to newer professions such as architecture, 
engineering, and optometry, there is a much longer list of occupa- 
tions ivljich aspire to professional status. Some of these can be dis- 
missed as pretenders. Others are somewhere near the periphery of 
^professional status on the basis of the criteria specified earlier. Be- 
cause they are dynamically developing and approaching societal and 
professional acceptance, these may be described as emergent profes- 
sions^ (Figure 1 indicates the categories or levels of professions to 
which reference is made.) They are about to become professions. 
Goode identifies social work as a semiprofession that will become a 
profession in the foreseeable future.^ 



s The semiprofessions are occupations which sociologists have chosen 
to^^ define as meeting some of the criteria of professions, but not 
others. Et^ioni notes that: * . * <^ 

Theii? training is shorter, theij,status is less legitimated, their right 
to privileged communication less established, there is less of a ^ 
specialized body of knowledge, and they have less autonomy, from ' 
supiCrvision or societal control than "the" professions.' 

.< ' ' ' x» . ■ 




These characteristics, supplemented by others drawn from different 
sources, constitute a list of 12 characteristics of semiprofessions. In 
most cases, the characteristic is expressed in terms of the degree to 
which semiprofessions meet the criteria of mature professions as listed 
earlier. * ^ 

^ Lower in occQpational status. 

2. Shorter graining periods. 
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makei 


7. 


More 




centre 


8. 


Less a 




bility 


9. 


Manaj 




emplo 



3. Lack of societal acceptance that the natur<j of the service and/or 
the hvel of expertise justifies the autonomy'which is granted to 
the professions. 

4. A le^ specialized and less highly developed body of knowledge 

• and scills. 

5/ Mark,idly less emphasis on theoretical and conceptual* bases for 

practice. v 
6. A terjJency for the Professional to identify \vith the employment 

* Institution more ana with the profession less. (Note that it is not 
the condition of employment rather thlan private practice Avhich 



itonomy in professional decision /making with accounta* 



served in that spmiprofession. 
..ID. A prejtignderan'ce of women. 

11. Absence of the right of privileged communication bet\^^een client 
and professional. 4 

12. Little or no involvement in matters t)f life and death. 

- It sl^ould be" pointed out that the^^lassification of professio^ji* into 
**futr* and *^semr* categories is primarily an analytic exercise which, 
however, does appear to represent reality rather closely. In thi$ sense 
it has great utility ."Orw the other hand, the distinctions- do not appear 
as clearly in practice. The semiprofessions as categorized by sociologists 
often are recognizi^d in state, law as professit)ns and granted licensure , 
and eyen professional practices privileges. The privilege of refusing 
to rev/eal confidential client information before judicial and quasi,-^ 
judicial bodies, on the other hand, remains unique to the older pro- 
fessions. Bc^h the older professions and some emerging professions 
have been tecognized in coui^ts of law as competent to give expert 
professional testimony. Neither courts nor legislatures clearly dif- 
ferentiate between established and the semiprofessions as they deal 
with claims for professional status and ^)ther privileges. 

FOOTNOTES 

1. C. Argyris and D.A. Schon, Thecrry in Practice (San Francisct): Jossey- 
Bass, 1974); E.H. Schein, Professional Education (New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1972). ^ ' 

2. W.J. Goode, "The Theoretical Limits of Prc)fessi()nali2atic)n," in The 
Semi-Professions and Their Organization: Teachers, Nurses, Social Workers, 
Amitai Etzioni, ed. (New York: The Free Press, f969). p. 280. 

3. Etzioni, ed.. The Semi-Professions, ibid., p. v. 
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TWO 

The Profession of Teaching 



To /ai7 to devdop ^'ncipks, corxctpvs, and tfieories, 
and to validate practice is to restrict the 
^ occupation (of teaching) to the level of a craft. 

Teaching meets the basic criterion for 
^ being considered a profession: 

. It 15 a matter ofjife and death. 



TEACHING AS A PROFESSION 

- Teachers have long proclaimed that teachi^ is a profession. They 
have iamented the failure of the society in get%ral, and political and 
g(^vemmental agencies in particular, to grant te|chers the conditions, 
privileges, and responsibilities appropriate^to a profefsion. 

Whether or not teaching meets the full crfteria- for being a pro^ 
fessiftn is an often debated issue. Actually, teaching meets some of 
the criteria well and falls short on others. What follows is a brief 
examination of teachings in terms of whether it meets the characterise 
tics of a profession ^s outlined earlier. ' 

Teaching is an occupationally related social institution established 
as a means of providing essential instructional services ia the schools. 
This is well established both in practice and in law. Also, teaching; 
is concerned with one area of societal need or function-^professional 
intervention to enhance learning in a variety of instructional settings. 

Though many teachers are recognized as individually competent 
and skilled in their performance, the teaclhing profession is charac 
terized by lack of -a common body of knowledge and repertoire of 
behaviors and skills needed^in the practice of the profession. Lortie 
variously refers to this agreed-upon body of knowledge and skills as 
-technical*' or "professional" and '^subculture" or "culturet^'^ . 

In this report, the term profesMonal cidtufe will be used in Lortie's 
sense of the collective knowledge, skills, behaviors, attitudes, and 
values that constitute the basies for professional expertise and decision 
making. Lortie's research confirms what has been widely known: 
teachers do not possess a common body of professionally validated 
knowledge and skills which is transmitted in the process of profes- 
sional socialization, held in common with other teachers thereafter, 
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and constantly increased through the career span of tlie teacher. 
Rather; each teacher develops personal strategies largely independent 
of others. ^ . 

Indeed, thet^» has been an /almost tomanticized courting of the / 
"art of teaching" with the of^en-expressed assertion that teaching^ ^ 
is not a science. A^j^ments on the issue within teacher education 
itself have been laekMg. In recent years, however, there has b^n 
notable progress in dev|eloping the professional knowledge, behavhors, 
and skills necessary fo^ a professional culture. There is widespread 
belief that there are no furt^amemal professional/technical barriers 

• standing .in the way of professiohalization at this time. The problems 
lie elsewhere. Basic to the problem of developing a. professional cul- 
ture is the lt)ng held view that there is not much to teaching, and ' 
that most people with more knowledge than the learner can teach. 
Teaching has been based more upon coh^)^eQtional wisdom, folkways, 

^ 2tnd personal experience than upon solidly -validated professional 
knowledge and skill. The tradition dies hard. 

AThough teachers, often 'may not be as aware of their role and its 
significance as they might be, they are involved in continuous deci- 
sion making. Every moment has its uniqueness; every situation is ir\ 
soiAe ways different from every other. There is no index of craft-like 
• answers ^ivailabFe in a professional cookbook or manual, Teachers 
musndraw upon what they have in professional insights and inter- 
vention strategies in order to decide ho\y to help children learn. There 
is a general lack of accept^ince of the validated knowledge base that 
does exist on the part of practitioners, .teacher educators included. 
' What \s known has not been adequately synthesized, taught, and 
learned. Lacking such an organized base, teachers turn to other ra- 
tionalizations for their performance. Many deny the science of teach; 
ing and instead proclaim the art. Similarly, most teachers have a 
far from adequate knowledge of presently available principles, prac- 
tices, and theories. Professions' cannot exist without an undergirding 
science. To fail to develop' (mnciples, .concepts, and theories, and to vali-"^^ 
date practice is to restrict the occupation to the level of a craft. 

The undergirding disciplines of teaching are relatively easy to 
identify; psychology, sociology, anthropology, and philosophy are. 
most central. For a considerable period, psychology and philosophy 
were emphasized; recently, anthropology and' sociology have received 
increasing attention. However, most teachers have had little oppor- 
tunity to study these disciplines in depth or to explore their signifi- 
cance for practice in the teaching profession. Probably relatively few 
' make conscious and systematic use of insights from the disciplines. 
Teachers are organized into one or more- professional associations 
which, despite some gnawing jurisdictional disputes, are relatively 
effective in representing teacher interests. For a long time, the pro- 
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fessionpl associations have striveif to improve the conditions ijeces- 
sary for effective service (benefits, ' working conditions, teacher"* 
involvement) anji the auUiinomy needed by a profession. There has' 
been more evidence of effort and success in the former than in the 
latter. At the present time, professional control and autonomy are 
low. Long traditions supported by law and regulation have left the • 
profession with little direct control, but with considerable influence 
in matters of teacher education, licensure, ^nd performance standards. 
At this time, the stage seems set for dramatic change in the direction 
of greater professional responsibility and autonomy. In some states, , 
* professional practice legislation ailready has been passed arid put into ' 
effect. , 

|j In the absence of agreen^^nt on the substance of the professional 
culture needed by the teaching profession, there can be no agreed- 
upon performance startdards either for admission to, or continuance 
in, the profession. Preparation for and induction into the profession 
are tragically inadequate. The time and resources devoted to the pro- 
/essipnal aspects of teacher -preparation arcf markedly lower than for 
any other profession or semiprofession. 

The trust placed in the teaching profession by society is paradoxi- 
cally both high, and low. People generally think well of teachers. 
Howeve/, the feelings do not appear to be based on awar<jfness of 
and trust in their professional expertise. Rather, confidence secfms 
to be based in personal and surrogate parent considerations. Generally, 
people ar^ aware that what is expected of teachers is beyond reasor^ble 
expectation. At the same time, the profession, given the actual level 
of prqffessional^culture available, has been in no position to inspire 
other kinds of expectation!^.* In the meantime, changing social' con- 
ditions press schools harder and harder to deliver expertise, and 
teachers become less and less confident of the^ ability to rneet the 
challenges they face. ^ / 

Probably most American teachers are highly service oriented and 
dedicated. Unfortunately, the dedication tends to be to teaching 
rather than to 'the , professionalization of their teaching. Teaching/;, 
has always been marked by easewqf entry. Due to teacher shortagesf 
there also has been of reentry. Thus, there has been high turn- 
over and much transiency. Inadequate initial preparation, ease of 
entry, short-term career goals, and a high levd of transiency combine 
to hamper the development of a professional culture of teaching. 
The process appears circular and seif-reinforcing. 

Most teachers are employed in public service; thus, authority to 
teach comes from a contract and an 'assignment. Customarily, teachers 
receive some form of tenure after a probationary period; this is with- 
drawn only after difficult due process. Customarily, administrators 
provide evidence in hearings, and administrators or the school board^ 
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hear the cases. There are tew instances t)t peer review cases where 
the orj^anized prt)tessit)n itsel| conducts the proceedin^'saExpert tejjti- 
mojny from teachers has yet to become established pr^cti^e. In effect, 
therefore, authority and accountability both are employment related. 

Theoretically and le^^ally, teachers are supervised anu evaluated 
by administrators. In practice there is little supervision \ind rarely 
is their serious evaluatio'n after th|L* prubatfi?nary period. Teachers 
have. a j^reat deaPot autonomy within tht4r classrooms. To \late^ the 
profession has shown little capacity to 'accept responsibility for in- 
suring that individual teachers are competent and accountablv'. With 
the Kfowin^ emphasis 'on collective 4:>arKaininK, it is unlikely rh^K 
teachers will increase their participation in ptf^Tcin^ their own ranks 
in mattQ,rs of competence. They can, however, be e>^pected tu bar- 
j^ain for greater professional authority for the teacher. ^ 

TEACHING AS A S^M I PROFESSION 

t It is clear that teaching presently falls short of meeting the recog- 
nized criteria for a mature profession. Comparison with tlje criteria 
for subprofessit)ns shows a much closer correspondence 

Teaching is markedly, lower in occupational/^tatus tfi^an other pro- 
fessions such as medicine or law. The length of the training ptM;iod 
is the lowest of all the prtrfessions when the professional component 
is separated from other, elements of teacher preparation programs { 13 
percent of a ba^chelor's de^:^ree program is the national average for 
secondary teachers; elementary is only somewhat hi^»her). ^ 

Though in practice teachers oftt'n are "left alone" by the public, 
the reason appears to be more of a general "back -the -teacher" phe- 
nomenon than a legitimation based on expertise. This support may be 
rooted in the lon^ accepted "in loco parentis" concept. Recognition 
of teachers as professionals has yet to emerge in schools or in cases 
of law- as a significant force, Indeed, the "prudent parent" has often 
been the criterion used in case law. Folk way validation and profes- 
sional legitimacy are far apart as concepts of authc;rity; teaching has 
a lon^ way to ^o to achieve a full measure of professional autonomy. 

Smce many aspects of professional realization depend upon the tc(u- 
tive absence of a professional cidture in teaching Inactice, it must he seen 
as the most critical factor in the professumal status of teachin^^ Little 
progress will be made until educators develop and use a body of recog- 
nized professional expertise. Unfortunately, neither teachers in ser- 
vice nor teacher educators place strong faith in the importance of 
theory of conceptual systems or of research findings. Neither is there 
.consensus on the development of appropriate technical skills which 
all teachers should master. 

Teachers identify more closely with and » accept the authority of 
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the employing school or school system than the organized teaching 
profession. School systems are hierarrehtc^lly organized and ad- 
ministered.' Teachers have little opportunity^ to participate in ad- 
ministrative and supervisory functions or in personnel evaluation and 
decision-making processes. Thece is little teachef organization in- i 
volvement even in the central^functions of schools— the work itself. 
Probably this tendency is due to the controlling nature of educational 
organizations. Thus, professional autonomy and accountability are 
compromised in favor of institutionally delegated respoasibilities. 
Administrator^, however, are from the teaching profession. Tliey 
"rise" from the ranks, t^ke special preparation, are certified, and 
seek administrative posts, Customarily, both teaching experience and 
teaching certification are prerequisites to administrative cerfifkation. 
The designation fxrincjpcir^is itself an abbreviation of the older term 
principal teacher. « • 

Especially at' the elementary school level there is a preponderance 
of female professionals. Etzioni considers that- it is unlikely that any 
profession which ^i$ predominantly female Will rise 'beyond the semi^ 
professional level. -However, since Etzioni's work was published in 
. 1969, it did not have the benefits of considering recent deMfelopments 
in equality /or women and their growing presence in other professions. 
. In an important sense, of all the triteria regarding semi professions,, 
this one appears least defensible^. TRt appearance of cause t-effect may 
be entirely false. In the past, women were heavily involved in the 
semiprofessions. On the other hand^, few women have been included 
in the mature professions. It is not self-evident nor plausible that 
the presence or predominance of woitien in a profession will automati- 
cally downgrade it.^The study of other cultures where women l^ave 
equality indicates that the existing situation in America is cultural r. 
rather than fundamental. ^ 

ON MATTERS OF LIFE AND DEATH ' ^ 

Etzioni presents a convincing case that teaching presently is a 
semi profession — especially when assessed against a number of^H/fi cri- 
teria. However, he is less convincing when he measures teaching 
against two of his other characteristics^privileged information and 
matters of life and death. He associates the mature professions with 
access to privileged client information and with concern for matters 
of life and death. Of the semiprofessions, he says: 

Semi-professional organizations are more concerned with the 
communication and, to a lesser extent, the application of knowl- 
* edge, their professionals are less likely to be guaranteed the right 
of privileged communications, and they are rarely directly con- 
cerned with matters of life and death- ^ 
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He indicates that the primary school and the social work agency are 
the two majof ' institutions with ^^affing from semiprofessionals. 

It is interesting to those who know Schools and the lives of teachers, 
♦especialty elementary teachers, that these two criteria of privileged 
communication and matters of life and death should be seen as" pri- 
mary reasons why teaching should be viewed as a semiprofession. 
The opposite interpretation could be used for both si:Kial'^ofk and 
primary teaching. ' ' . 

' Bc^th teache?? and social workers encounter revelations of the inti- 
macies ofperscmal, marital, and family life through both formal and 
informal, inj;i^nded and ^unintended activities. Children reveal the 
innermost secrets of families to teachers. In parent-teacher £^nd/or 
parent-teachel-child interviews, parents share with teachers informa- 
tion relevant to learning and behavior problems. It is not so much 
access to privileged information that differentiates tochers from 
other professionals^ Rather it is the legafl privilege of refusing to dis- 
close the information in various forms of judicial settings on the one 
hand, arid the preparation — or lack thereof — for skillful and ethical 
performance in gathering and using such information on the other. 

Even more significant, however, is the question of **matters of life 
and death'.** The issue must turn on what is life and what isL death. 
Doctors, lawyers, and teachers all deal with critical areas of human 
existence; all deal with aspects of living and dying. The tragedy is 
ohat most people do not recognize the life and death natyre of teach- ^ 
ing. Yet some teachers succeed in opening jjiildren to their learning 
environments while others preside over processes^ that downgrade 
attitudes, lower the level of self-image and aspirations of children, 
and result in people being less thao they might have become. 

Every moment in the livesf of teachers and pupils brings critical 
decisions of motivation, reinforcement, reward, ego enhancement, 
and goal direction. Proper professional decisions enhance learning 
and life; improper decisions send the Learner towards incremental 
death in openness to experience and in ability to learn and contribute. 
Doctors and lawyers probably have neither more nor less to do with 
life, death, and freedom than do teachers. To deny the child die skills 
and qualities of the fully professional teacher exacerbates the assaults on 
freedom which the custodial school involves, leaves untreated the injuries 
to attitude and ago which much of mass education renders inevitable, and 
leaves to rfhance the kinds of interventions by teachers that open minds 
and enhance self images. Therefore, the teaching profession must continue 
its negotiations .with society in behalf of more perfect education for its 
children. Teaching is definitely a matter of life and death. It should be 
entrusted only to the most thoroughly p'repared professionals. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF BEING A PROFESSION 

There is almost unanimous agreement among teachers and other 
professional educators that teaching belongs in the C()mpany ()f the 
mature 'professions. A similar level c)f agreement could be anticipated 
on the issue ()f seeking the status o{ full-fledged professic)n. Whether 
tht^same high level of consensus would survive a careful examinati()n 
of what status w()uld mean — U)th 'individually and c()Ilectively — is" 
less certain. ^ , 

In some respects, teachers live in the best of all ()ccupational worlds. 
Entry to. the professii)n has been easy. A prc^perly planned bachelor's 
degree has meant a liberal education, one ()r m()re academic specializa-r, 
tions, the required*pri)fesi/ii)nal preparati()n, and a certificate to teach, 
good for at least a reasi)nable period of years. Th()ugh remuneration 
has been skimpy, a number of conditi()ns have been -relatively favor- 
able. The school day and the academic calendar have been convenient 
for personal and family schedules. Advanced ^study and part-time 
t)ther work have been accommodated. EmpK)yment opportunities 
have been favorable; and after a probationary period positions have 
been secure. Demands t\\^n teachers pursue inservice or continuing 
education^ have been minimal. Teachers of reasonable cotnpetence 
have been relatively free of administrative supervision and permitted 
to preside over classrooms with a minimum of interfect^nce. None of 
this is to suggest' that the job has been easy. Quite the opp()site has 
been true. Nonetheless, "many of the prerequisites of being profes- 
sional have come to teachers despite/the lack of critical elements of 
profess ionali3rn.. 

To press the claim to full professional status is to risk loss of some 
pri villages \)r to pay a higher price for them:. 

1. Specific and much more rigorous criteria of professii)nal compe- 
tence will have to be met before teaching can become a full pro- 
fession. 

2. ^Preparation will require longer periods. Initially, a minimum of 

five years can be expected; later six or seven years may be required. 

3. Continuing and inservice educa;:ion will mark each teacher's life- 
long career. Keeping up to date will Hot be optional, though 
individuals will determine how this is done. 

4. Accountability for performance will become much more specific 
and demanding. Such clear criteria as there are will be applied. 
Conversely, there will be no accountability for what is unknown 
to the profession, or for outcomes beyond the control of the pro- 
fessional teacher. 

5. Teachers may become subiect to professional discipline and liable 
for 'suit ^)n the grounds of either unethical or incompetent be- 
havior in much tj^ same way as other professions. Teachers and 



Dther eduqitors will give evidence in heAfings and cases, drawing 
on the professionally agreed upon knowledgib, behaviors, and skills 
" of tFie professional culture!'. 
'6. There could be a loss of some of^the pers()nal inspect and affection 

for teachers as a professkmal basis for respect is t^mphasized. 
7. Teachers* associations will become much more significant in both 
the professional and conditicms-of-work elements^ of the life of 
teachers. Relationships with administrators, supervisors, school 
ifcoards, communities, and parents would lie alte redesign if i can tly. 
Some of the above outcomes will happei^ whether or not teachers 
seriously commit themselves to professk)nalization. Teacher educa- 
tion will have to inc.re^fse in the -length and rigor of preparation. 
• Inservice and continuing education will be emphasi2;ed. The accounta- 
bility issue already i/high on the agenda of teacher concerns. Clearly 
stated expectations and criteria, together with circumstances favorable 
to realizing educational goals, could improve. rather than exacerbate 
the accountability problem. ' ^ ^ 

Professional discipline and liabHity for suit are more perplt^xing 
than the problems just discussed, i^he increase in the incidence of 
malpractice* suits in other/^)fessions is causing concern throughout 
the society. Litigation will come to teaching regardless of its degree 
of prqfessionalpzation. In any case, possession of a professional cul- 
ture and its us\in practice seems the best way to avoid legal problems. 
Another view of malpractice suits is that they provide a means for 
society to make- the established professions more responsive. -Positive 
results of litigation will be a reexamination of professions and develop- 
men^of a-more responsive^ posture and a more satisfactory level of 
' accountability., Professional self-discipline should assist in this public 
. prt)cess. 

The potential impact which professionalization will have on the 
respect and affection given to teachers is uncertain. Indeed, the re- 
lationship between teachers, pupils, and parents presently is ntfither 
adequately described nor understood. It might be a persistent cultural 
carryover from earlier times; it 'may also be related to the prevalence 
of women as teachers over the last cenjury. Clearly, teachers have 
been more Jirectly involved over a protracted period in the lives of 
children than any adults other than parents. Teaching has been so 
close to parenthood that some of the most protected rights of parents, 
in the form of the doctrine of "in loco parentis/* have been grafted 
legajly and practically to .teachers. This has not happened in any other 

- profession^ Whether it will continue with or without professionaliza- 
tion is by no means clear. In any case, teachers have little choice but . 

. to improve their capa€ity to serve effectively. o 
Mixed into the surrogate-parent relationships are other elements 
such as love and self-sacrifice^. Elementary teachers especially are per-^ 
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ceived as loving childrea. In some sense, all teachers have been self- 
sacrificing; they tiave wodced^ W^^^^ difficult circumstances ^or little 
economic reward. The corx^ot of professionalism bears very dif- 
ferently on each of |hese quaht^s, however. Professionals are pei^Dns 
who make objective decision$^'ased on data.* They love humankind 
and dedicate their lives to service; but they avoid openly declaring 
personal, loving relationships in order that their decisions and per- 
formance will be as objective and valid as possible. For this reason, 
doctors do hof treat their own families, and lawyers avoid represent- 
ing their own children. To do so v^^^ld Be to strain objectivity and 
engender guilt when professional effSj^ fail. 

Teachers have been loath tp move in the direction of a professional 
culture. Instead, they have relied on personal experience and con;- 
ventional wisdom and have b^eti wary of available professional exper- 
tise. Professional educa|i5i^^j^een derided and downgraded within 
the profession itself. To i^4ti^t^in this can only cut the professsion 
ofif from development and^issemination of the expertise. which chang- 
ing times diemand. The relatiohship be'tween teacher and child/parent 
has. changed despite the 'desjr^ to retain it. Most teachera no longer 
teach in villages or iderftifiable communities; indeed, it is hard to get 
tlachfers for suc^ service. Reafistically, the nature of teaching rela- 
t^pships alread^^ is becoming more professional, but it is hollow with- 
^^put an accompanying professional culture. 

Nostalgia to tlTe> contrary, the teacher's role in the future will not 
be cast in, the setting of a traditional classroom. Most futuristic edu- 
cational projections have collaborative team behavior as a major 
element in their design. This emerging professional role modifies the 
traditional intimacy of the one-teacher, one-class situatiol^. For the 
child, it becomes "my teachers;" for the parent, "the children's 
. teachers;'' for the teacher, "miy colleagues and the children." 

Such a* change does riot reduce the quality of human relationships 
in teaching. A continuing and essential characteristic will be a 
teacher's rapacity to have wartn, em^athic relationships with a variety 
of children. However, the essence of this relationship ^is "helping." 
This Commission holds that the interests of learnerSy parentSy societyy 
teachersy and the teaching professiqp. are not served by cbn^ng to past 
memories^ by longing for the return of earlier conditions';^ or by resisting 
the kinds of change ivhich logic demands and which opportunity presents- 
In>reality there is no choice but change toward greater professionalization 
if schools are to meet their challenges. • 



THE NATURE OF EDUCATION AND 
SCHOOLING IN OUR SOCIETY 

A funo^mental societal need is to socialize its citizens, particularly 
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its children and youth, in the ways of tHat society. In simpler societies, 
socialization goes hand in hand with living in the community; learn- 
ing occurs naturally. As societies become more complex and as work 
becomes specialized, learning the behaviors of the adult world comes 
less naturally. Eduqption becomes a conscious process, and the role 
of teacher comes into existence. Subsequently,^ schools develop as 
places within which both teachers and pupils play out their roles. 
Curricula are designed to accomplish the leammg which society con- 
siders important. What was once so na^ural in simple societies be- 
comes organized into a complex social system. 

The leamy:ig process is a co¥nplicated and fragile phenomenon. It 
thrives best in natural and warm human settings. When it has to be * 
institutionalized^ — as indeed it must in complex societies — it is most 
likely to suffer. That learning and teaching have sometimes suffered 
in the schools of America is a tragic reality. Our highly technologi- 
cal socie^ has showli little sensitivity to the unicjue needs of the 
individual, to the complexity of^the learning process, or to the life- 
long effects which accrue from schooling and which are far lower In 
quality than the nation could provide, Ivkn Illich notes this destructive 
imcompatibility between the child as perspn and learner on the one 
hand, and the school as a crude and inappropriate setting for learn- 
ing on the oth^r. He calls for descMboling America. While recog- 
nizing the essential truths in his descriptions, this Commission does 
-not dgreH^ wth^lUich's solution. Instead it advocates efforts at reschooling. 
Central to this process is a massive upgrading of the teaching profession 
through teacher education at all levels-preservicej inservice^ and continuing. 

Persistence Rather Than Change 

Students of educational history often observe that schools have 
changed litrie ovef long periods of time. Though the trappings are \ 
different, the form is substantially the same. What was-once an isolated 
one-room structure; is now a massive conglomerate of one- room strjc- 
tures strung out along corridors. The tfeacher who taught a number of 
grades in the one-room school now teaches a single grade. Instruction 
may be less formal, but it still follows the lessQn<presentation-assign- 
mentmode. Discipline is still emphasized. Motivation is still extrinsic. 
Despite the maryels of the electronic age, schools make less use of 
technology than any other comparable enterprise. Schooling* is still 
largely a mass process rather than an individualized and personalized 
one. What was done in schools in pioneer days as a matter of necessity 
persists long a^er the circumstances have changed and oew options 
Have become available. 

In recent years, however, the public has begun to question many 
aspects of schooling. There is mounting interest in alternative schools^ 
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tuition vouchers, contract education, lower compulsory attendance, 
and accountability. Though nothing is likely to totally destroy or 
displace the public schools in the. near fut ure, theit viability or 
continuance should, not be t^en for granted. Public schools were 
originally designed fov a mfal society and have persisted largely un^ 
changed. As a society vv^ should be able to construct an educational 
system that is capable of meeting the needs c)f our changing social 
order. ^ 

The School as aJPrimary Institution 

The early school was established- as one of the primary institutions ' 
which shared with home, churclj^^nd community the functions of 
preserving an^^assing on the comimHtty way of life. Working closely ' 
together, ^hoHpur primary institutions served as custodians of cOttI" 
munity nonn^nd mores. The roles of parent, tracker, and clefgy' 
man were endowed with both authorKy^and respect. Together the 
institutions exercised a system of sanctions which kept the cherished 
ways intact. Heretics were tiot welcome within the village, and here^ 
sies were not tolerated within Jther school. The school, like other 
primary institutions,' was culture p^serving and highly responsive to 
the wishes of the eommunityr The law endowed citizen^ with the 
right to run their own school within the limits of state law^Communi- 
t^s have always tried to do so by whatever processes they^colild despite 
growing difficulties, especially in larger cities. Their efforts have been 
based on the perspectives, values, and ways of thef past. Change has 
not been prevalent. 

In more or less stable times, the conservafive tenc|encies of com^ 
munities cause little or no apparent problem. The situation changes, 
however, as the pace of change quickens. The gap between what 
the younger generation needs and what the community offers widens. 
Disaffection and alienation result. Under such circumstances the 
opportunity to pass on the best from the past is lost. Both the com- 
munity and its youth suffer. 

Emergence of Secondary Institutiofis ' 

'The specialization which characterizes complex societies causes the 
establishment of a vast array of new institutions and organizations. 
What used to be done in family and ^ local communities mOyes to 
businesses, industries, and organizations which are removed from 
community influence and control. These secondary instituticSns 
gradually take over more and more of the socialization processes; 
primary institutions find it harder and harder to preserve the ways 
of life which they value. Their influence is undermined without any 
deliberate intent to do so. 
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■ In our society the primary institutions, which used to be the insti- 
tutionS*\)f socialization, noionger are able to controTthe learning or 

in mass media, recreation, transportation, production, and promotion 
have become the dominant forces in influencing people. They are 
not responsive to local communities and are protected by the Consti- 
tution from restraint of their activities. Their business is change 
rather than preservation. Everywhere they bring their persuasive 
messages. Young and old know instantly of happenings all over the 
world. All ideas — favorable Snd unfavorable — are presented to the 
publir. The media reveal new ways of life for all to see, corttcmplate, 
and try if they wish. Marshall McLuhan's "global village" has become 
a reality. 

The spcializing c)f people has, in large part, been removed as a 
function of primary institutions; secondary institutions now mold 
people's values, thoughts, a^d behaviors to a degree never before 
possible. The primary institutions often fight futile rearguard actions 
of preservation and appear recalcitrant in the eyes of the young. 
Schools suffer severely under this condition. / 

Role Conflict for the Teaching Profession 

The sthool is caught in the dilemma of its posture toward change 
and preservation. .Its local and governmental charge causes it to be 
conservative and preservative. The teaching profession has also been 
past oriented, partly because of its own disposition, but also because 
it had to be if it was to have public support and acceptance. The 
profession rarely chooses to jxujst with citizens in favor of a more 
suitable school situation for their children. 

Mead points out, however, that the role of teacher has long had 
elements of cultural subversion within it.^ The American goals of 
opportunity for all arid social mobility, both of which are change 
oriented, have made this possible by Assisting the student toward the 
American goals of :Social mobility. Tlie child was taught to go places 
and do rhings the/parents had not experienced; one value — preserva- 
tion — was constantly in conflict with another — change. Tlie^ twin^ 
functions of assimilation into the dominant culture of immigrant 
minorities and upward mobility for all Americans won out. Adver- 
tently or inadvertently, the school has served as an agent of change. 

Nonetheless the school remained a place for "safe" ideas. Adopted 
''curricula backed by publicly screened textbooks and materials kept 
bounds on social thought. Controversial issues^^ere deliberately pro- 
scribed;" children were taught "what" to think but not "how." The 
system worked well enough for its purposes in the simpler days of 
towns and low-level technology. Its purposes are no longer served, 
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however, since the socially protective environment has been breached 
by technology in the hands of secondary institutions. This has created 
-the a nom alou s situation of^hat is probably o ne-ofUhe roost ^>pe|v" 
societies on earth having schools that are relatively closed iristituticrhs. 

As Mead implies, it is not easy for a role to encompass both change 
and preservation in a given relationship. Yet both are needed in 
teachers- and in schools. In some tasks, the schools probably should 
have the freedom of a secondary institution, ^(Trends in recent years 
seem to indicate that schools increasingly wil) be expected to diversify 
programs and provide more direct assistanc^ in preparing students for 
adult and world-of-work roles. This is a move toward a secondary 
institution role for the school,) In other tasks^ schools may expect 
to serve as the primary institution socialization agent. There jremains, 
however, the task of developing a workable compromise. 

Other conflicts of consequence also developed. The city's rise 
created groat change in human relationshi|^s. The natural cross-age^ 
interaction of the extended family and the small community gave 
way to the impersonality of the city, Qrajually, to fill the void, other 
relationships emerged. Clubs and organizations based on factors such 
as interest and status developed for both young and old. All ages of 
people, but teenage youth in particular, organized themselves by age- 
level stratifications. Communication, which had been from older to 
younger with selective monitoring, now was directly available to all 
through mass media. The young became increasingly mobile with 
their own vehicles, OpporRinities for cross-age interaction were 
weakened; most disappeared, A "generation gap" of serious propor- 
tions, brought about by rapid change, was made more serious by lack 
of means for interaction and communication. 

Children and youth had great difficulty communicating with 
parents. Many youths turned hopefully to the schools, but srfiool 
professionals were of the older generation too. Also, they were charged 
with pteserving the culture of the past. Teachers had never been 
taught to deal with controversy,' to preside over open processes of 
exchange, to be the source of wisdgm in the presence of immaturity. 
Hard social issues brought to school by well-informed young were 
strange, controversial, divisive, and proscribed\ Teacher preparation, 
either in academic or professional studies, had not equipped school 
personnel for this new role. Those teachers who ventured into the 
realms of thought being explorecl by the young were discouraged by 
the publiCv school board, and administrators. Today, some teachers 
have learned to relate'more effectively to the world of new ways and 
ideas in their classrooms ahd risk doing so. Still unre;solved, how- 
ever, are the professional dimension of this role and the teacher pre- 
paMtion needed for it. 

At least^sqme of the ambivalence over the nature of teaching de- 



rives directly from primary and secondary institution role conflict. 
The primary institution role derives from culture preservation. In it 
the teacher draws cues from the community and society. In the secon- 
dary role, the teacher intervenes directly ta bring about change in the 
learner. The former emphasizes traditiot:^l values; the latter, emer- 
gent ones. The secondary role will require teachers who possess an 
extensive repertoire of professional behaviors and skills, and a broader, 
more open view. Teachers cannot master this role without well- 
developed professional skills. . ; 

Cultural Pluralism and Multicultural Education 

Over the last two decades, our natipn has painfully come to, grips 
with the fact that our way of life has ncJt succeeded in extending equal 
rights to all people. What the Constitution guarantees )and what the 
courts have granted de Jure Ts not what £;xisl:s de facto. Much of the 
burden for correcting the situation has been placed on the schools. 
Since schools are agencies of goverment supported by public funds, 
they cannot confer benefits on one group while withholding them 
from another. 

Often, with cataclysmic suddenness, the courts give schooU man- 
dates to drastically alter programs, administrative arrangements^, 
teacher assignments, and resource allocation. Concomitantly, these 
mandates dramatically change the lives of teachers. Teachers are not 
prepared either personally or professionally for such service. Most 
have been reared in middle- or lower middle-class homes and com- 
munities, ensconced safely away from the concentrations of minority 
and lower socioeconomic groups. Many possess a conventional wis- 
dom bias toward minorities. Probably few Could look forward with 
anticipation to assignment to irtn^r-city schools; fewer still know how 
" to go about instructionally and socially redressing the injustices that 
have been done to minorities. All teachers need professional prepara- 
tion for this, role. 

Adopting multicultural educatiop is one of the official, government 
responses to the challenge of equal access to educational opportunity. 
• Multicultural education, as defined by the government, includes (a) 
knowledge of cultures and of subcultures, with special emphasis on 
those minority groups which are pervasively represented in American 
communities; ("b) awareness of how^^^ific cultures influence \eamers* 
responses to school and learning situations, and skill in sensitizing 
professional behavior to learners; (c) transformation of personal preju- 
dices so that negative biases are minimized, and positive appreciation 
of .minority children increased; and (d) adjustments in curricula to 
implement the transition from the concept of **melting pot**'to "cul- 
tural pluralism.*' 
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Just as the public's esteem affects teachers* self-perceptions, so too 
does the dominant group s perception of minorities affect children*s 
self-images. Consequently, the school has a legal^^ moral, and pro- 
fessional obligation to become the institution where opportunity to ♦ 
learn is enhanced for all. The school is not to -be a plaqe for discount- 

. ing the worth of any individual. Furthermore, because of their charge 
to preserve diverse cultural elements in society, schools are to en- 
hance the individual culture of each^gjroup. As a corollary, schools 
participate in the prci?ess of assisting all citizens — majority and 

^ minority — to understand and respect each other. 

Multicultural education is a great challenge to the teaching pro- 
fession. It is not that the challenges themselves are new since championing 
the rights of children striving to achieve a pedagogy responsive to all chih- 
drens learning needs and helping expand educational opportunities to 
include all social groups a-U inhierexxt in the role of teacher. What is new 
and significant is the commitment to preserve and enhance rather 
than melt away the uniqueness of cultural groups in the society. New 
also is the. too seldom emphasized need for teachers to search for and 
emphasize the core values of. American life which are the basis for 
unity amidst diversity. 

The World, of Work 

The 1970s have seen a realization that the lives of children are 
lived largely, in isolation from what has come to be referred to as the 
"world of work.*' Neither^hgme, school, nor community have done 
much to provide either a vahety of direct work experience or informa- 
tion about work. Once again society, througJf intervention of federal 
agencies, has turned to the schools for a solution to the problem. 

Even a casual scrutiny of conditions within modem society reveals 
that children and youth have little direct contact with adults in their 
work roles. Many children have only the vaguest awareness of what 
their own parents do. Many have superficial or false notions, dis- 
tuiicu^by generalizations from what they see in teli^ision or movies. 
Some school t&Mbooks — pg^rt^ularly readers — tend to have this ef- 
fect. Rarely do working people appeat" in schools to tell of life in their 
occupations; rareW do students experience work places through field 
trips. Few students i^ve the opportunity to combine vocational ex- 
perience with schooling, though the number in cities is growing with 
the new emphasis on work. 

Teachers have little experience with, or knowledge of, a variety of 
work settings. Little deliberate effort has been made to provide this. 
Most are poorly prepared for performing the "world of work" role in p 
their teaching assignments or in curriculum' building. If the school is 
to be effective in this new mission, teachers will have to be trained 




to teach about the work^Avorld in the curriculum, provide career edu- 
cation as preparation for vocational choice, and help students clarify 
personal values in terms of their implications for a lifetime of meah- 
ingful work. They also will need to learn to involve the adult society 
in the school and the child in the adult work world. Teacher educa- 
tion will need to includt^ these aspects of the teacher s role in rhe 
preparation pfogram. 

Lifelong Education. 

The last two decades have seen a rapid development in the diffu- 
sion of aspetts of formal education to many agencies and institutions. 
Social change brings with it a need for further education and reedu- 
cation for all citizens. New knowledge, new technologies, and new 
wafs of thought and behsTvior flood all walks of life. The schools 
assume some of the responsibility for extending educational oppor- 
tunity, But changing curricula is a slow process and schools have a 
limited capacity to respond. In response to unmet needs, other agen- 
cies have attempted to fill the gap. 

On-the-job training has grown phenomenally as companies deal 
forcefully with the problem of people obsolescence. Most businesses 
and institutions^ have educational programs for their members. Adult 
education has burgeoned; one-half of the population is involved in it 
in one way or another. So pervasive is the need that corporations 
have entered into rhe bt&iness of education, often in direct compe- 
tition with schools. A whole new education industry has emerged. In 
all of its forms, nonschool education already is estimated to exceed 
school education in extent. 

Lifelong learning rapidly is beconrting a reality. No longer is the 
individual's life necessarily split between th^dependent learning 
period of school attendance and the independent living and working 
period of adulthood. Learning is a lifetime stream, and this develop- 
ment will affect schools and the teaching profession in significant 
ways. Schools can include Jeamers of all ages throughout their lives. 
Teaching can be a profession needed everywhere. What is now school- 
ing can be beneficially reinstitutionali^ed, and even to some extent 
deinstitutionalized. 

None can know for sure what these changes portend for the future. 
What appears certain is that schools and the teaching profession will 
be involved in continuous change for the foreseeable future. Con- 
tinuing education will become increasingly more important. Whether 
schools as we know them come 04; go, the need for skilled profes- 
sional educators and teachers will persist. Whether the teaching 
function will be professionalized remains an open question to be 
answered in part at least by professional educators themselves. 
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SCHOOLS AND PROFESSION ALIZATION 
IN OUE SOCIETY 

The devei^ment of a profession is strongly influenced by (a) its 
past from which it is hard to escape and (b) by the conditions under 
which it must work. The previous section dealt with societal condi- 
tions relevant to the teaching profession. Here we will take a brief 
look at the school. 

Early Public Schools in America 4 

Throughout history, in alm^t all civilizations, formal education 
has been the privilege of elites. The American experience has been 
different, at least outwardly. This society made an early commitment 

* to provide free public education to all. That intent is undisputed. 
In truth, however, there was at that time no way quality education 
could have been provided, quality b^ing understood as an effective 
system under which each student,achii£jves success reasonably com- 

- mensurate with personal needs and poteritial. 

Given the dimensions of the problem and the resources available, 
communities did what made sense. They\stablished a system where 
pupils were exposed to a teacher in large groups, getting what they 
could in the pfocess. Some historians have seen the mass education 
system which resulted as comparable to the mass production systems 
which developed in factories. Th6 teacher was comparable to the 
worker, while the pupils were raw materials to be processed into a 
finished product. Supervisors, at first in the form of a visiting com- 
mittee, but later as principal teacher and principal, oversaw the work 
of the teacher and the^ quality of the product. Children were sent to 
school to learn what the teacher had to offer. 

The facilities were built to accommodate the "scarce resource" 
which then was teacher time and talent. A dais at the front of the 
room made tKe teacher the center^ of attention and provided easy 
surveillance of all. Children sat at desks facing the teacher. Desks 
were fastened to the floor, in order to discourage student -distractive 
interactions and disorder. Rigid schedules^, paced by ringing bells, 
conserved and directed 'teacher time. A severe disciplinary system 
with canes, comer stools, expulsion or suspension, homework and 
extra assignments, and detention assisted in achieving conformity 
and preventing disruption of teaching. Children sat in silence much 
of the time, often with arms folded Parent* backed the school by 
^punishing the child at home if there was a school infraction. Reading, 
'writing, and arithmetic— the tools of simple literacy — occupied most 
of the schooPs attention. Deeply embedded in instructional materials 
(The McGuffy Readers, fpr example) and in teacher behavior was a 
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strong emphasis on morality, compliance, patriotism, self-denial, and 
hard work. 

However, necessity was not the mother of all elements of the school 
invention. Many aspects of the school mirrored the values and beliefs 
of the time. Children were to be seen and not heard at home as well 
as at schooL Punishment was pervasive' and severe both at school and 
at home. Instructional strategies for the times were compatible with 
the community's religious and social beliefs and practices. 

The Intervening Years 

That , many schools have changed so little in their fundamental 
characteristics since pioneer days is difficult to understand. A visit 
to a small restored schoolhouse evokes little surprise in maWy children. 
They find the situation quaint. but not strange. Some older people 
nostalgically point out that their schools were just a small-scale ver- 
sion of the new open-Concept school. 

A few of the best schools today, particularly those which are effec- 
tive and innovative, are markedly different from other schools in 
philosophy, in curriculum, in their approach to discipline, and in 
the roles of-teacher and pupil Learning in these schools is seen as 
an active process. The pupil is the worker while the teacher is a 
facilitator and helper. The learner is perceived as unique. Teachers 
empljasize individualization of instruction and encourage learners to 
avoid undue dependency. Thus, there is less teacher dominance and 
curriculum rigidity, and more purposeful individual and group activity. 
The lockstep system of grades with forced passing or failing dates is 
broken; now the system tolerates and encourages continuous progress. 
In its successful forms, such an approach to education changes the 
nature of a schobl. A smorgasbord of opportunity is available. Teams 
of teachers and leame^r^'wi^rk together to maximize learning. 

Changing either a primary institution such as the school, or the 
profession which serves within it is no simple task. At best it is likely 
to take a generation or longer. Thus the permanence of present-day 
innovations must repain in doubt. It does appear, however, that the 
newer approaches are pedagbgically sound and consistent with our 
societal values and aspirations. 

Persistent Elements of Schools Which 
Affect the Teaching Profession 

Schools affect the teaching profession even as^|he teaching pro- 
fession affects the schools. The following descriptions of conditions 
which exist in schools are in no way intended to^excuse the pro- 
fession and blame schools. Each is a cause of professional problems 
and a result of failure to improve the profession. / ^ 



A CUSTODIAL INSTITUTION^ The school is a custodial type of 
institution where individuals must come whether they want to or not, 
and where those who operate the institution must accept and retain 
individuals whether they want to or not. (There are few such institu- 
tions in society, prisons being the most conspicuous example.) 

Ccunpulsory attendance laws tended to turn schools into custodial 
institutions. Access to schooling can be a privilege, 'a right, or an 
obligation. In the first case, the school can decide whether to grant 
the privilege using such criteria as it wishes or is permitted. T\\b school 
l6ses this discretion when the law requires continuous attendance 
through a given age. . * 

Custodial institutions by' their very nature tend to alienate the 
client, ijilienated clients are rtot open to ' learning experiences. Pri- 
sons, despite massive efforts, have never had great succe^^in reclaim- 
ing the aberrant individual. What successes they have probably are 
with the least recalcitrant of the inmates in the area of vocational 
and avocational skills. 

It ,is undoubtedly an error to perceive zh^ school as custodial for 
all children or as equally custodial at all age levels. Observably, many 
children enjoy ^chool and are not conscious of its custodial features. 
Well known also is the fact that the behavior of administration and 
teachers cdn change the climate of the school and minimize the cus- 
todial impact. Few schools escape having some students who resent 
the custodial reality; others have many. Even a few' can alter the 
learning dynamic, while larger numtjers can destroy it. 

Custodial institutions usually have overwhelming numbers of 
people and limited resources for individualized treatment. To defend 
themselves, the institutions organize and control life by rigid regula- 
tions and routines. Institutions, maintain close surveillance at all 
times to minimize incidents and to insure compliance. Even the physi- 
cal environment is structured for control, for example, cells or cell 
blocks (classrooms); 'isolation (detention rooms). Custodial institu- 
tions tend to be tuned to control and assume that everyone in them 
needs to be Controlled. There is little time left for those who have 
learned to make choices and be responsible for them, or for creating 
conditions which help all invcrfved to learn to make choices and deal 
with the consequences — in other words, '*leam to be free." 

This description does not meas^that the Commission perceives all 
American schools as being like prisons. The Commission recognizes 
as a reality that the profession has to exist in some ways Within the 
context of a custodial institution, even though custodial environ- 
ments are in and of themselves antithetical to the purposes of edu- 
cation. However, some schools succeed in minimizing their custodial 
realities, while others show an overpowering concern with law and 
order and strong elements of custodial behavior. When schools have 
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armed guards in the hallways and require teachers to police study 
halls and check hall passes, it is not eas^^o deny the problem. On 
the other hand, it is satisfying' to see the j^rowing number of schools 
-that are persisting in efforts to develop open-climates and responsible 
student behavior, thus minimizin^^^lie custodial^elements. 

It is notxasy to be a professional nisia'ti:]^^ custodial 
o environment. The teaching profession and ^Iqs^i^^Will need to ma}<e every 
effcnt possible to minimize the custodial pendants of schools if we are to 
realize present commitments to quality education and equal access to edu- 
x^cational oppintunity, 

MISSION DEFINITION, There is widespread recognition that 
schools lack adequate definition of their mission and role in society. 
f While many states and school systems do have public statements of 
goals, they express these in highly general terms and provide little 
direction for programs or professional behavior Communities will have 
to separate obligations of the school from those of other agencies and institu- 
tions. Also, they will have to translate the long-term goals and aspirations into 
shinier term objectives and reconcile them with existing resources and other 
inputs. Such conditions are conducive to the identification of the pro- 
fessional services necessary for attainment of societal goals. 

RESOURCES. Though education consumes a substantial share of 
the nation's resources, it continues to be funded at a level too low for 
goal attainment. Additionally, existing resources often are not effec- 
tively used. The nation neglects teacher preparation and educational 
innovation at all levels. The American people always have taken a 
simplistic view of education and^ of teaching. In earlier periods, the 
discrepancy between what was expected and what could be achieved 
was not great. Now, however, expectations grow while conditions 
become more difficult. Resources are expanded but not enough to 
make critical differences. Dependence on local funding pften' means 
that cflbnmjt^tties with the greatest needs have the least capacity to 
meet thefh? * 

A low level of resources tends to lock the institution into what it 
is already doing. Desperately needed are innovations designed^ to im; 
prove efficiency and effectiveness; this will require allocation ot funds 
for development and dissemination. 

USE OF TECHNOLOGY. Education involves much 'communica- 
tion. Communication in our society enjoys a high level of technologi- 
cal support. Schools, /of the nxgist part, have only a meager and 
primitive technical back-up for their activities. Consequently, the 
teacher continues in the role of presenter long after this role becomes 
technologically obsolete. One approach to enlarging the scarce re- 
source of teacher time is use of a multimedia technology. Effective 
teaching calls for Jfle use of individualized instruction and inde- 
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pendent and interdependent student behavior. The use of thus ap- 
proach depends upon making access to learning relatively independent 
of constant access to the teacher. Some kind of instructional packag- 
ing is needed if this is U) occur. Again, technology used wisely and humanely 
seems the indispensable ally of effective teaching. Technology is part of 
the American way of life. A school. witht.)ur it must seem strange to 
its students. Society owes its schools the resources necessary to en- 
hance education through technology. 

MANAGEMENT AND LEADERSHIP, School systems are or- 
ganized hierarchically much like business and industry(^The lay policy 
board is the school board. The superintendent of sd^oTus advises the 
hoard and administers policies. Assistant superintendents, princi- 
pals, teachers, and pupils are successively lower in the hierarchy than 
superintendents. Central office supervisors ai^d schcfcol principals 
supervise teachers. Accountability flows upward through the hier- 
archy. Modem organizatic)nat'"tK^r^v.diffef*^htiates between organi- 
zations staffed primarily by professionals and thos^g^l^at employ skilled 
or unskilled labor. The former, referred to as "modem* organizations,** 
differ particularly in ^decision making and in the use , of supervision. 
Professionals possess the technical expertise and are Involved in de- 
cisionmaking. Administratprs preside over the-vgi"|^esses, but they 
do not presume to know enough to make the decpc5fls. Accordingly, 
there is a strortg emphasis on both horizontal and vertical commu- 
nication processes. For similar reasons, supervision is deemphasized. 
''Tlie source of a professionaFs authority is expertise. Vertically or- 
ganized supervision places one professional over another; yet both 
have the same i^jbligation to be competent, and both draw on the 
same source for that competence. Peer relationships pervade the 
modem organization. * , 

It 'tuould appear that the crrganization of schools at present has* elements 
that are antithetical to the development of professional competence. Whether 
the situation exists because teaching has not become a profession, or whether 
teaching has been hampered in its professional development by its udimnis" 
tration really cannot be ansiverei However, a different firnn of organiza- 
tion or a different emt^tiasis in administrative practice will be productive in 
encouraging professionalization. 

USE OF PERSONNEL. Teaching has long been a single-level 
t)Ccupation. Graduating teachers enter a school and take over classes. 
Forty years later,' moaC^of these teachers retire. Little or no role dif- 
. ferentiation will have occurred in their lifetimes (though some may 
be mentors to young teachers or become influ€tmal in faculty or 
school affairs). School systems generally have no means of role spe- 
cialization, and few invent any. 

In the last two decades, some have made strong efforts to break 
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traditional patterns of one-teacher, one-class (or in high school one- 
teaCher, a number of similar clashes). While it is true that significant 
progress has been made in the realm of team teaching, actually a 
very small proportion of teachers get involved in genuine teaming. 
The lack of preparation and lack of time for the necessary planning 
has worked against the plan, as has the lack of differentiation of func- 
tion and the dev^elopment of specialization for the function. In other 
words, teanis have been left to develop their own roles and the compe- 
tencies for them. 

Tliomps6n\|iffereatiates two kinds of specialization — task speciali- 
zation and per5<)n specialization."* Task specialization is equated with 
c^aftlike preparation for easily perfotmed and repetitive skills; one 
worker readily replaces another. Person specialization is more like 
specialization within a profession; it consists of developing a high 
level of competence in one or more areas, with the result that the 
eixpertise is needed by other professionals. Teaching should become a 
person-specializcLtion profession; thhwill enhance status and enable teachers 
to become crucial members of teams of specialists. The resulting effect 
on a professiomls self<oncept and personal motivation can be expected 
U) be drarnatic. 

Brief reference should also be made to other factors of , personnel 
use. There is infrequent use of paraprofessionals and other aides in 
schools. We expect teachers to do everything, and, unfortunately, 
even when given alternatives, many teachers still want to. 

QTHER CONDITIONS. The school conditions listed and de- 
sctibed above should be taken as representati/e of a broad array, 
some of greater and some of lesser consi.equence. They are largely 
speculative in nature since definitive proof is not available. 

Oth^r conditions which might be of equal or greater significance 
but not singled out for attention here include: 

1. The prevalent and still persistent white middle-class orientatic^ 
of schools. / 

2. Resuictions on academic freedom to address significant problems ^ 
and issues as they arise. 

3. The tight boundary which separates the school wgrld from the 
real world. 

4. Conditions which constrain the exefcise of initiative,, indi- 
viduality, and creativity of teachers. 

THE NATURE OF THE PROFESSIONAL 
TEACHING ACT 

Generally, our society perceives teaching as consisting of little more 
than a lay level of intervention performed in schools^ by well-meaning, 
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socially safe 'persons called ^^schoolteachers." This notion has sur- 
vived with relatively little change as generations of Children have 
passed through the schools, taking with them — as one of their major . 
and-most persistent J^amings— this perception of the schoolteacher,. 

Teachers in Early America 

When scKools were first established 'in America, there was no 
teaching profession. History records" that teachers — often. itinerant-^ 
weije mostly low-paid males of little education. Many were of dubious 
worth and character. Citizens, rightly concerned over the welfare of 
their children^ set up, /Visiting committees" of educated persons to 
visit the school to see that the teaching was cdlnipetent a(nd the learn- 
ing adequate. In the absence of qualified teachers, many marginal 
persons served. 

' It was not until the 1830s and HOs that Arnerica introduced teacher 
education from Europe in the form of normal schools. *At first, normal 
school students had less than a- high school education; later, high 
school became a common requirement. Normal schools offered some 
subject matter and a smattering of pedagogy: Their clientele ^was 
mostly feijiale; erementary teaching became predorninantly a woman^s 
role. In the late nineteenth-* century and into the twentieth, normal, 
schools lengthened their periods of preparation to two years. Then, 
impelled by the growing need for secondary teachers, and by the de- 
sire of the society to expand higher education opportunities close to 
home, they became teachers* colleges and state universities. Teacher 
education became a* significant element in the majority of colleges 
and universities, both public and private. Unfortunately, however, 
teaching did not develop a professional preparation program with 
characteristics similar to other professions. i 

The public, the teaching profession and the university had not 
thought of teaching as a professional act demanding knowledge, be- 
haviors, and skills parallel to other developing professions. And state 
governments, the federal government, and foundations did not give 
the matter serious attention. Complex forces rooted perhaps in the 
persistent notions of the early schoolteacher kept the profession of 
teaching from seriously studying and deveUping itself. Jt is true, of 
course, that teaching is by its nature less precise than other pro- 
fessions; it« undergirding disciplines cannot provide the certainties 
that those of some other professions do. Even here, however, there 
is much available helpful knowledge that is seriously ignored. So<?iety 
appears more reluctant to hand over its children to professionals for 
. modification in behavior, thinking, and attitudes than it is to have 
their teeth preserved ancf their health maintained by professionals. 
For whatever reason, a schoolteacher is still a schoolteacher; the 
concept of a -professional educator has yet to emerge. 



Development of Other Professions v 

In America, other professions over the same peppd of history have 
made tremendous fdrward strides from similar begii;inings. When 
"schoolteacher** began, law,yei;s webe those who chose ro study law 
on their own; barbers let blood and used leeches in ^the treatment 
of disease; gnd midwives delivered many of the children wha attended 
the schoolhouses/ M^rkowitz and Rosner provide a few quotations 
from journals of the late nineteenth century which l:emind^^u,s>i3f our 
recent paSt ift medicine; the similarity of their tonei and cr^£jlie to 
teaching is.striking,^ , ^ 

(It is] , . . humiliating to make a comparison of the economic and 
social positions of our leading physicians and surgeSns ^ . . with 
^ leading lawyers and other professional men, Pittsburgh Medical Re^ ^ 
:view 10 (June 1876)^ 176. 

- The income pf many a medical man who has spent yeg^rs in acquiring 
a medical education is often less than that of an ordinary mechanic. 
Comopoiitan 34 (Appl 1903): 654. ^ * 

And in his landmark report of 1910, Fl^xner reported the con- 
tinuahce of these conditions. ^ . 

. . . very seldom under existing conditions, do^s a patient receive 
the best.raid ^hich is possible to give him irt the present state of 
mediciije, and that this is due mainly' to the fact that a v^st ar«ny 
of men is- admitted to the practice of medicine who are tintrained 
in sciences "fundamental to the profession and quite without suffi- 
cierit experience with disease.* 

Progress in medicine came about rapidly only as recently as the early 
twentieth century, stimulated by the Flexner Report. 

More Recent Developments in Teacher Education 

The lack of professionalization in teacher education continued with 
little change through the early years of the twentieth century and 
into the. post-Second World War period. Sput;nik (1957) awakened 
the nation to presumed deficiencies in the schools, and the federal 
government responded Nyith large-scale efforts to stimulate improved 
teaching. Because the government assumed that the problem was 
teachers' subject matter deficiency, it poured resources into curricu- 
lum development and academic inservice education, mainly .in the 
sciences .and mathematics. Obviously, there was significant upgrad- 
ing in these subject matter areas, but pedagogy, the professional act 
of teaching, receivi&d little attention. 

In 1954, the courts began their succession of rulings on rights and 
educE^tion. 'During the 1960s, the nation*s festering social problems 
erupted into civil rights movements. There was rioting in the streets 
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and parts of cities were burned. Often, schools were targets of violence; 
sometimes, though, rioters selectively preserved the schools. Possibly, 
this action symbolized the ambivalent hopes and aspirations people 
had for schools, and the dgsppir and rage they felt over the schools* 
inability to teach their children or to provicfc equal access to educa- 
tional opportunity. In any case, it was clear that the less privileged 
groups did hot perceive thefr problem to be the upgrading of science 
and mathematics programs in order to maintain national, scientific, 
and technological superiority. But schools were so perceived, as were 
the teachers who served irvthem. 

From that time, the response of the federal government has been 
to concentrate on alleviating inequities. The government g^ye serious 
attention to teacher educatior\for the first time by developing and 
funding such efforts as Trainers of Teacher Trainers (Triple T)l 
Teacher Corps, The Comprehensive Elementary Teacher Education 
Models (CETEM) Prpject, Teacher Centers, the National Institute 
of Education (NIE), the Education Renewal Project, multicultural 
education, and bilingual education. Out of these programs and others 
has come the rapid emergence of the basis for a profession of teach- 
ir>g, with a genuine professional culture. 

Models for Teacher Education 

Aft, educational historians look back upon the event^of the *60s, 
the federally funded elementary models project (CETTEM) could 
emerge as the most significant single innovative effort. Out of the 
projects, educators developed 10 models of teacher education. On 
analysis, the separately developed models were found to have ccJn- 
sensus on a number of points: 

1. Teaching is a profession; tKe teacher is a clinician and decision 
maker. 

2. At work» the teacher shares with others thfe clinical and decision- 
making tasks; teaching demands team work afnd collegial relation- 
ships. 

3. The competencies needed by teachers can be identified, specified 
as behaviors, and developed through training. 0" 

4. Management systems adequate for complex teacher eduf ation4)ro- 
grams can be developed. 

5. Teaching demands a long period of training extending 'through- 
out the employment period; effective training programs require 
collab oration between the several involved parties. 

6. Development of the complecc . competencies of teaching will de- 
mand the effective use of both laboratory and field-centered 
approaches. 

7. As an applied scientist, the teacher needs to be well versed in 
the behavioral sciences which are relevant to the profession. 
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8. The models — as with all preparation programs — are just eajly ap- 
proximations of .what is needed* 
Out of these models has also come the productive and controversial 
competency-based teacher educa^tion (CBTE) movement, which con- 
centrates on identifying and specifying the knowledges, behaviors, 
and skills necessary for effective teaching. It is indeed unfofrtfnate 
that CBTE became engulfed in cdntroversies not of its own making — 
such as state mandates to use CBTE in all teacher education programs. 
Professional dialogue on CBTE Would have been much more produc- 
tive ».in a setting where the issues discussed were educational, rather 
than political. 

Out of the many research and development efforts in teacher edu- 
cation over the last decade have come both a commitment to quality 
teacher education and an emphasis on new programs and implementa- 
tion strategies* The use of simulation, protocols, laboratory ap- 
proaches, and microteaching has added to instructional capabilities 
on campus. Also, great^ progress has been made in developing the 
field-originated part of the program. Teacher Centers have been 
established to stimulate and coordinate new kinds of collaborative 
efforts with schools. And teachers in many schools are being pre- 
pared to assume "clinical supervision*' roles with teacher prepara- 
tion students. These results have been promising and, 'in some in- 
stances, highly successful. They demonstrate dramatically that the 
teaching profession can have its professional culture. 

The Professional Teaching Act 

Learning is a change in the beliefs, values, and behaviors of an 
individual brought about as a result of experience. Teaching and 
learning are pervasive; they occur whenever one individual contrives 
an experience for another in the hope that a desired learning will 
take place. Professional teachers differ from others who teach in the 
pedagogical expertise they bring to the task. Ideally, teachers are 
educated in how to intervene in the experience of others in order 
to enhance the probability that the desired learnings will occur. It 
is this expertise in intervention strategies combined with a sophisti- 
cated knowledge base that constitute the professional culture of 
teaching. 

Many factors operate simultaneously to determine whether leapi- 
ing will occur. Some of these factors are internal to the individual 
learner; others are external and subject to control by the teacher. 
We know much about individuals and how they respond to both 
internal and external stimuli; social sciences such as psychology 
(study of the individual), sociology (study of the individual in groups), 
and anthropology (study of cultures and the behavior of individuals 
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within them) contributed enormously to these understandings. 
Through the use of these social sciences, through analyzed experience, 
and- through research and experimentation, the teaching profession 
is increasingly able to predict how individuals will act. These pre- 
dictions are helpful in making thoughtful decisions on the use of 
specific teaching strategies^ 

In common with all professions, teaching is a decision-making and 
a decision-'implementing process. Teachers study each learning case 
and identify learning needs. Then they consider alternative strategies 
and diecide which ones to use. Implementing the strategy requires 
highly professional skills; no two learning Cases are ever exactly the 
same. It is because each moment in the' teacher's life means com- 
plex situations and new dedsions 4jhat. teachers must possess the 
knowledge, behaviors, attitudes, and skills required of the profes- 
sional teaching act. A few selected examples of these knowledge bases 
and skills follow. ^ , 

SELF'JMAGE OF THE LEARNER. The most important thing 
that happens to learner? is the development of the self-concept or 
self-image. Out of experience, learners develop perceptions of them- 
selves as able or unable, intelligent or unintelligent, likeable or un- 
likeable. At any given time, individuals act in ways consistent with 
the self-image. Some become confident, open to new experiences, 
and able to cope with problems and challenges. Others, however, 
experience failures and develop a negative self-concept and low self- 
esteem. They expect little of themselves and achieve little> learning 
becomes a continuing problem. 

Much development of self-image occurs during the formative early 
years,' before the child comes to school. At this time, children learn 
?^bout themselves, their pasts, their families, their social class status, 
^nd their future possibilities! Adults in the immediate environment 
strongly influence, the developing self-concept by their punitive and 
judgmental behavior or by being open, supportive, and encouraging. 
Differences in child-rearing patterns are both idiosyncratic and cul- 
tural in origin. Parents, teachers, and others will tend to rpis^&hildren 
in the same way as they were raised unless they have an opporturrit^^ 
to learn a different pattern. 

Thus, children come to school not only different in ability and 
capability but different in what their self-image will permit them to 
do with that ability. It is difficult for dhe school to change these well- 
established patterns. Nonetheless, capable teachers strive continually 
to improve children s self-images by raising their lesuel of confidence and 
expectation. The ability to do t/iis well is perhaps the teacher s most im- 
portant professional attribute. Professional educators understand the 
importance of self-image and its relationships to cultural identity; 
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additionally tfiey cultivate behaviors, attitudes, av^ skills which stress 
the positive, and enhance the learner*s ego. These professional skills 
do not come naturally; th^y must be learned. 

SELF-IMAGE OF THE TEACHER.. Fuller and Bown emphasize 
the necessity for teachers ta be accepting of themselves — to be 
genuine^ and sincere persons with a strong professional self- percep- 
tion. The authors go on to say that "For the child to devek)p as a 
person the teacher must be a real person."'^ Cogan, in a perceptive 
section on the public esteem |of teachers and its effect on learning 
says/ I ^ 

/ The esteem in which the general public holds ttjachers has a pro- 
/ found influence upon what the teachers learn in the course of their 
/ professional education, how they teach in school, and especially 
/ upon what their students learn. ^ 

Cogan does not claim that these are more than questions yet to be 
answered. There is, hcnvever, theoretical and scjentific evidence to 
support his conjecture. In administration there is a principle to the 
effect that >people do not have influence with subordinates unless 
they are perceived to have status and influence with superiors. The 
principle would appear to apply to relationships between community' 
and teachers, administrator's and teachers, and teachers and students. 
Esteem from significant others and a strong sense of personal and 
professional worth on the part of teachers undoubtedly is closely re- 
lated to teaching competence. It would appear to follow that a first 
step is to elevate the level of respect ancj. appreciation for the teach- 
ing profession in the minds of both teachers themselves and the public. 

USE OF GROUPS. Even though all learning is iadividual and 
effective teaching is directed toward individuals, the best teaching 
does not necessarily involve a "Mark Hopkins" on one end of the log * 
and a student on the other. Neither the effective use of resource Tior 
' optimal learning achievement is gained by total individual attention. 
The use of groups for certain purposes can significantly enhance learn- 
ing. Grouping arrangements can include individuals working alone; 
two individuals working together as "buddies;" small, ongoing, face- 
to-face groups working together on a common activity; seminar or 
laboratory groups; traditional class-size groups; and large group or mass 
instruction. Teachers need to know and make use of the sociology* * 
and psychology of groups, and they also need to be skilled in effec* 
tive group interventions. 

CLASSROOM J^^ANAGEMBNT. If teachers are to replace lock- 
step mass education with individualized and person-relevant learn- 
ing, skill in classroom management is essential. It is simpler to have 
children sit while the teacher "teaches" the same assignment from 
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the same workbook to all students who then take the same test. It is 
far more complicated for a teacher to preside over a number of learners 
activefy involved in a variety of activities, each of which is meaning- 
ful for the individual and part of a plahned sequence. Teachers need 
to possess the range of skills needed for both individualized* and 
group instructiort. " V. 

Skill ffi the use of classroom groups is an important part of class^ 
room'management. Also important is the ability to set objectives, use 
a variety pf materials and media, keep accurate records, and work, 
collaboratively with other professionals and^ paraprofessionals. The 
ability to provide structure for a variety of learning activities is on^ 
of the teacher's most critical resources,^ without which independent 
and interdependent student learning is bound to suffer. 

INSTRUCTIONAL STRATEGIES, During the past decade there^ 
has been a heightened search for effective instructional strategies. 
The result has been the appearance of a numbet of philosophical 
and conceptual systems, practicaj approaches, and methods of analy- 
sis. Included among these are the following: Handers Interaction 
Analysis, discovery learning* affective education, competency-based 
education, mastery learning, convergent-divergent questioning, in- 
dividually programmed instruction, positive reinforcement, and open 
education. Each approach has a high degree of validity; each has 
proved effective in school settings. Few of these instructional sys- 
tems, however, have as yet undfrgone sufficient controlled experi- 
mentation or rigorous field study. Dunkin and Biddle, in an exhaus- 
tive study of the research on^new instructional strategies, found little 
proof of effectiveness in most of these systems. This finding does 
not mean that all instructional approaches are equally sound or that 
those tested are unsound. Research on instruction is as problematic 
as the instruction itself. It does, however, emphasize the n^ed for 

^— — eamkmHrtV-scttit^^ ^ 

In spite of the difficulties, teacher educators owe teachers the most 
professionally defensible knowledge, behavibrs, and skills that are 
available. ^Within the limits of their resources, teacher educators 
should: 

1. Help teachers to become knowledgeable about available instruc- 
tional strategies and the evidence of their strengths and weak- 
nesses. \^ ^ 

2. Select the instructional knowledge, behaviors, and skills that ap- 
pear most useful and make them a part of the teacher education 
curriculum. 

3. Prepare all teachers for a lifetime of professional renewal through 
constant efforts to improve their instructional understandings and 
effectiveness. 

4. Quicken the pace and enlarge the amount gf competent research. 
O 38 
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THE FUTURE OF THE TEACHING PROFESSION 

Whence, where, and whither are questions of critical importance 
to the teaching profession and to teacher education. The sections 
above have analyzed teaching in terms of commonly accepted Criteria 
for professions. A wide discrepancy was found between the established 
older professions — to which status teaching commonly aspires— and 
the teaching profession as it presently exists in America. A close 
correspondence was found between the teaching profession and what • 
is described as 'the semiprofessions. 

The tantalizing question then becomes whether teaching as a prov 
fession is in an emergent state or whether it is destined for the fore- 
seeable future to remain a semiprofession wi|h all of the .limits that 
pertain thereto. Goode does not equivocate on this issue. He says: 

. . . school- teaching will not achieve professionalism . . . Teachers 
will doubtless move upward in income relative to other semi-pro- 
fessions ... all of these [teaching included] will move somewhat 
towards improving their economic and prestige px)sitions, the jour- 
ney will not be long and the movement upward not greats * * 

In many ways» the question of status within the hierarchy of pro- 
fessions is false or a nonissue? Status i« a consequence of important 
conditions rather than an important condition in its own right. What 
the teaching profession needs is a set of conditions which are favor- 
able to the delivery of professional-level educational service to the 
society and its communities. If these coliditions cannot be achieved, 
then neither can quality educational service. In that case it is society 
which becomes the loser. 

The members of the Commission on Education for the Profession of 
Teaching do not share the prediction of Goode and Etzicmi, We are, 
however, indebted'to these authors for clarifying issues and for illumi- 
nating the dimensions of the challenge which professional education 
faces. 

CEPT Position Statement 

The Commission shares with the teachers of America the convic- 
tion that teaching by its very nature is a profession. That it has not, 
for very complex reasons, come to maturity as a profession is recog- 
nized, even declared. That it can and wiH self-actualize into a pro- 
fession which meets all the classical criteria is a matter both of 
prediction and determination. Indeed, it is the function of this repo^ 
to stimulate professional and organizational^ effort in this direction. 

The Commission believes th^t a number of conditions currently 
are favorable for the profession to make a "quantum leap'* forward 
at this time: 



1. The importance of education in society is growing steadily. In- 
creasingly, people recognize Itaming as "lifelong" and charac- 
teristic of our way of life. This development makes it possible 
to put childhood learning and school learning into a new perspec- 
tive. Learning is no longer what people **do*' to others. Rather, 
it is -a universal process which i$ necessary, natural, and beautiful; 
an ongoing happen ing=*het^ in common and shared by child and 
adult, 

2. The knowledge and skills required for teaching are rapidly taking 
form, and the profession is beginning to take its culture seriously. 

3. The organized profession is growing in strength and in the capacity 
to address the critical questions of the work of teaching, profes- 
sional quality control, arid the broad social issues of education. 

4. Teacher education is well through the decade within which it 
pronjises to come into its own and into its profession; tremen- 
dous progress is being made. Its acceptance within the profes- 
sion and within the university community appears imminent. 

5. Changes in the nature of society and of education within the 
society have now gone far enough for the public to be able to 
see that there is need for changes in schools and in the role and 
function of the teacher. Leadership on the part of the profession 
could result in early social consensus on the reschooling and pro- 
fessionalization which is needed. 

6. There is an emerging capacity for the respective elements within 
the teaching profession to work together toward comfnon goals. 

Concerns Ovef Professions 

Throughout its deliberations, the Commission has been acutely 
aware of developing societal concerns over the directions that some 
professions have taken. There.is substantial evidence that, pro- 
fessions have not been as responsive to 'changing needs as might be 
expected. They have tended to overspecialize on the one hand and to 
fail to find means of cutting across specializations on the other. The 
rigidities of boundaries around existing professions and disciplines 
haVe tended to keep collaboration between and among them at a low 
level. Most serious, perhaps, has been the fncapacity to create new 
professions as conditions' change and new needs are generated. In 
short, professions as institutions have shown the same **steady state" 
characteristics as have other types of institutions. The consequence 
is a poorer and poorer fit between what is needed and what is offered. 

Despite the problems established professions presently are facing — 
and adjustment problems are not unique to professions in these times 
of change and disruption — there can be no acceptable social alterna- 
tive to professional service and professional organization. To abandon 
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the professions is to cTeny the quest for improvement in the lot of 
humanityr For teaching to hold back in its' search for quality pro- 
fessional service Is to dim the lamps of learning through the land at a 
time^when they hold promise of burning more brightly, . 

The proper response for teaching is to push forward and, through 
careful attention to societal need, develop the' t<;aching profession as 
the model for others in responsiveness ahd quality service, Thefe* is 
no fteed'to repeat the errors of the other professions. We can indeed, 
with Robert Frost, take *'the road least traveled by" and bla^ze the 
trail for others. Education always^has been clc>se to the peo^)le. It 
can stay that way and still be served by professionals, 

assertions' 

Out of its .deliberations the Comn^ittee has, generated a series of 
generalizaticMis and positions. These are presented here, in the form 
of assertions, as summary of what has been presented and preview of 
what is to follo.w, 

1. Teaching is a profession. In practice it is an applied or clinical 
science involving services to people; using processes of diag' 
nosisy prescription, and implementation; and characterized by 
the creative integration of professional knowledge and skill, 
personal style, and te^iching art. . - ■ 

2. Teacher education is the preparation and research arm of the, 
teaching profession. . 

3. Teacher education is tuc primary Tesponsibility of (a) the teach' 
ing profession and (b) the college or university. Its governance 
structure should reflect this. 

4. In common with other professional programs, the teacher prep' 
aration program is most effective when it is located on the 
campus of a significant college or university. Here it can have 
the advantage of the scholarly envii-onment which fosters re^ 
search and creative activities, access to the rich opportunities 
for liberal learning, teaching specializations in the disciplines, 
access to the sodal and behavioral sciences and the humanities 
which undergird the profession of teaching, the privilege of 
academic freedom as itj^tirsuest its quest for truth and effective^ 
ness, and the rich cultural environment that prevails. ' 

5. Organizationally, the teacher education program operates best 
f - when established as a professional school or college on the 

campusv (When other forms of organization are used, it is 
treated in the same way as are other professions.) 

6. Preparing teachers is a process which transforms educated 
O ^ t- . . 41 
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persons from lay citizens to professional educators; there is 
the assumption that the role performance of the teacher will 
be importantly altered during the preparation process. 

7. While recog;nizing the importance of a liberal education and 
of specialization in one or more teaching fields, nothing should 
be permitted to obscure the fact that the difference between an 
educated person and a professional teacher is pedagogy — the 
science of teaching. 

8. To meet its responsibilities to society, the teaching profes- 
sion requires a significantly enlarged and expanded initial prep- 
ara^ion program as well as much more adequate attention to 
inservice and continuing education. 

9. Teacher educators are an integral part of the teaching profes- 
sion; as such they should be members of and active participants 
in the constellation of professional organizations at national, 
state, and local levjels. Xj 

10. Teacher education*and teacher educators exemplify what they 
explicate. This implies that the professional college or school 
can be no less than a model of the best educational practice 
known to the profession and society — i.e., philosophy, instruct 
tional strategies and performance, organization, facilities, equip- 
ment and resources, experimentation, and innovation. 

11. Professions depend upon the development of i "professional 
culture" which constitutes the expertise of the professional 
practitioner. 

12. Professional schools of education have as their reason for exis- 
tence^ree primary functions: 

V a. Adding to the "professional culture" through research and 
development activities, 

b. Preparing professionals to use the knowledge and skills in 
the practice of their professions, 

c. Cultivating personaLcommitments to the social purposes for 
which education in a democracy exists. 

13. Teacher preparation is most effective when it is campus based 
^gtnd field oriented. 

14. m be effective, teacher education mu^t be a collaborative ef- 
fort which involves the university, the organized teaching pro- 
fession, and the operating, schools and school systems, includ- 
ing their communities. 

15. As is the case with all professions, the teaching profession has 
multiple clients. It serves the broader society, the community, 
anci the individual. 
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a* The profession draws its authority from the broader society 
which hosts it; its expertise and organization are interna- 
tional and national in scope. 

b» Individual teachers have their teaching assignment from a 
local school or school district which they must satisfy 
through performance which is at one and the same time 
professionally defensible and locally effective. 

c. The focus of teaching is, on thcf individual who is the ultimate 
client with a need and right to learn* 

1^6» Because professions both necessarily and desirably have na- 
tional and international perspectives, because education is a 
function of thd state, and therefore varies, in requirements from 
• state to state, and because lopal schools have needs that derive 
directly from tKe nature of the community, there tends to be 
some discrepancy between the generalized preparation of the 
teacher and the specific instructional needs ^of the individual 
school or school system* 

17. It is the responsibility of: 

a* The preparation program to prepare teachers with the skills 
needed to learn to cope with specific community and school 
- situations and needs* 

b* The individual teacher, as a professional, to learn what is 
needed by the community and to adjust performance to com- 
munity realities* 

c. The local education authority to assist the teacher in this 
accommodation through inservice education, appropriate 

* supervisory assistance, and other means. 

18. In its brpader sense, teacher education is a lifelong process for 
the professional teacher. It begins with'the experiences students 
have in schools and in the societies, is professionalized in the 
preparation program, and continues throughout the professional 
career* 

19* Teachers, as professionals, individually are responsible for 
keeping up to date and for improving their competence through- 
out the period of their-professional careers. 

0* Universities and colleges, professional organizations, and local 
education authorities share responsibility for facilitating and 
assisting the teacher with continuing and inservice education* 

21* Colleges and universities have primary i^esponsibility for the 
initial preparation programs of teachers* Employing schoo^ sys- 
tems and other responsible agencies are responsible for inservice 
education^ The individual teacher and prof essidhal associations 
are responsible for continuing professional education. Teacher 
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education institutions are partners it each stage of the career 
development process, even though their responsibilities vary. 

22. While concentrating its attention on development and prepara^ 
tion, the professional scKqdl of education sliares responsibility 

. for public enlightenment and for extending* assistance into other 
areas of instructional and educative endeavor. 

23. Regardless of the extent to which some aspects of control of 
education may move toward state or national centralization^ the 
community will continue to have substantial influence on and 
authority over who teaches in the schools and what their con^ 
ditions of work will be- 

24* All of the direct human service professions hold in common the 
*need for knowledge and skills necessary for people to learn* Be^ 
cause the' most significant quality in eVery helping relationship 
is a teaching^leaming interaction, the profession in general, and 
teacher education in particular, ^ould recognize this common 
need and take the initiative in developing collaborative or uni^ 
fied programs across the human service professiqns to prepare 
professionals who can function effectively in a variety of human 
. service careers. Only when educators reflect an enlarged view of 
the settings in which teaching is vital will the profession reach 
its full maturity. 
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THREE' 

. The' Governance of 

Teacher Education 

With the protiferaiion of cyrganizcitions 
that rkpresint the teaching profession and teacher 
education, there is a tendency to produce 
babble irather than inteUigible sguf^. 

Everyone stavids to gain by the establishment 
- v< of strong teacher education and a strong profusion, 

. ' ' f " \ 

Where education is involved, everyone is involvejl. There are iru 
numerable agencies, institutions, organizatipns; and groups" wl^ich 
participate directly or indirectly in the governance, support, manage- 
ment, and operation of the formal educational enterprise. The type 
of changes advocated by this Commission will affect all of these inter- 
ests. Some will be concerned with the reallocation of power dhd 
^uthcrrity*. Some will be interested in the impact of the proposals on 
the profession, schools, and society. Hopefully^ liowever, all interests 
wall keep in mind the broader interest of society, communities, and 
citizens. Hopefully, too, there will be continuing commitment to the 
nation*s mission of achieving equal rights (or all. 

There is in the social sciences a concept called "zero sum,** It is 4 
description of a situation where^ there is assumed to be a fixed amount 
of some desired commodity or condition. If one of the interested parties' 
gets more^of the object, the other will get less. Thus there is an inevi- 
table conflict of interests between the interested parties. The concept 
of zero sum — so frequently subscribed to unknowingly or knowingly by 
individuals and groups — often is false. This is particularly true in 
matters of power and influence. Contesting for right to control often 
reduces the ability of any to* make a difference. The sum of ability to 
achieve is thus reduced as one cancels out the other. 

The Commission holds that the reallocation of authority and re- 
sponsibility in education recommended in this report is .not "zero 
sum,** It is exactly the opposit^e, because thoughtful reallocation will 
result in the capacity to educate better; thus, we will be increasing, 
not minimizing, our ability to control our social destiny. Because this 
is what all desire, collaboration toward this end should be the goal of 
all, ^ / 



J- - ■ ■ • 

Even as concern "for' education pervades society, so do organized 
educational structures appear everywhere. Ther^i is a complex legal 
system extending frgm'* the 'international level to . the local com- 
munity — UNESCO, 'federal ^vvemment/ state government, inter- 
mediate Units, Iqcal education agencies, and individual schools. 
Byen more complex is the array of academic, professional, service, 
political, and community organizations which are interested in edu- 
cational affairs. For. practical reasons, this report will concentrate 
. on those organizations which are centrall'j^ involved in the educa- 
tional system:* the federal government, private foundations with 
interest irr education, state government, colleges and universities 
»/ whiiofc host teacher education, local education authorities and their 
communities, and the organized teaching profession. 



• THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 

The Founding TatlTers rejected the, idea of a national system of 
education. Instead,' they left to the states the responsibility for pro- 
vidinTg educational opportunity for the people. However, under the 
Constitution's General Welfare Clause*, they reserved for the federal 
government the rights to take action in areas where the general wel- 
fare of the people and the nation was involved. Also, through the 
Bill of Rights, they allowed. the federal courts to intervene in matters 
where the rights of individuals were abridged. 

The Growth of Federal Participation in Education 

Almost 100 years after the founding of the nation (1867),^ the 
federal government entered directly into educational affairs,' estab- 
lishing the Department of- Education in Washington. This legisla- 
tion was circumspect concerning st^te powers, however, since the 
Department was restricted to collecting and disseminating nation- 
wide data on education. The purpose of the activity was to "aid the 
people ... in the establishment and maintenance of efficient school 
systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education throughout 
the country."^ . ' - 

With the exception of the Smith-Hughes Act and of legislation 
providing benefits for veterans,' participation by the federal' govern- 
ment remained largely at the information-gatheting and dissemination 
level until after the Second '^World War. In 1957, Sputnik created 
deep concern over the quality of education in the nation g schools, 
the impact on American leadership in science and technology, and 
long-term national security. Acting under the broad terms of the 

* Constitution's General Welfare ^lause; Congress moved to establish 
the National Defense Education Act. Also, the '^National Science 
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Foundation funded thousands of workshops to upgrade the perfor- 
mance of science and mathematics teachers. In 1965, Congress passed 
the Elementary' and Secondary Education Act, funneling massive 
amounts of resources' into urban school systems. In the late sixties, 
the government attempted to improve the quality.of teacher educa- 
tion and instituted a number of programs through the Education Pro- 
fessions Development Act (EPDA) jj,967). By the mid-seventies, 
however, federal funding for teacher education had significantly 
declined. Whether this decline was due to deteriorating economic 
conditions, the alleged surplus of teachers, or to other causes is not 
clear. * * 

What is clear, however, is that the federal presence in education 
has been -established! presumably permanently. Also, it is well estab- 
lished that the fecferal courts and the fe;^eral government have the 
power to change education. With the responsibility for delivering 
education to the citizenry vested in the states, the federal role, turns 

logically toward interventions in pursuit of national goals. 

* 

Categorical Aid 

In its earlier efforts, the United States Office of Education (USOE) 
used its resources to give categorical aid. This permitted the **build- 
ing of lighthouses" to serve as models for others. More recently, 
Congress has initiated "revenue sharing" — the giving of grants to 
states to be used, within the intended purposes, as decided by the 
individual sjtates. It is jfiot for this report to rerlder qpinions on general 
revenue sharing as public policy. It is, however, a matter of serious 
concern if federal policy causes categorical aid to be diminished. 
"Lighthouse building"* is one of the best ways to promote the public 
good; sponsorship of efforts to produce new knowledge is another. 
Resources for these two purposes are not usually provided by the 
institution or agency responsible for providing or funding educational 
programs and Services. At the level of operational responsibility, re- 
sources are usually allocated across the operating units; rarely is there 
significant attention to research and development since program 
operations are all-consuming of resources. Without continued federal 
support, development and research effort will suffer. 

The fact that large, b^reaucratically organized systems find it diffi- 
cult to change is well known; less well known is the fact that change 
in organizations occurs largely through outside stimuli or pressures. 
Thus, categorical aid can be a most effective external strategy for 
bringing about change in the public interest and for the public good. 

Recommendation , 
That the federal government, thrqugh the use of categorical aid, 
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continue to seek improvements in teacher education, in the teaching 
profession, and in the public schools* 

An Area of Neglect ^ 

It is apparent that federal programs in support of the search for 
better ways to educate teachers and. teacher educators have had a sig- 
nificant influence on teacher education practice. New approaches 
have been developed. Much less successful has been the effort to insti- 
tutionalize the new^ programs. The professimal culture, of teacher edu- 
cation has been significantly advanced, but there has been a counter- 
productive failure to assist teacher education to increase tjie length 
of programs so that teachers could learn that culture. This has been 
the major flaw in the efforts of EPDA and other U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation (USOE) programs. In order to make effective use of the new ' 
conceptual insights and instructional techniques, teacher education 
requires a significantly longer preparation program. With the reduced 
*need for additional teachers, now is the time for the development of 
programs with longer time spans and different patterns of organiza- 
tion. When USOE established the elementary models project, its de- " 
clared intention was to fund the testing of those models. It was not 
able to do so. 

Recommendation 

That USOE undertake the funding of teacher education models 
which require preparation time sjpzns more closely approximating 
the length of training in other professions, in an endeavor to deter- 
mine the results that optimal models could achieve. 

Recommendation 

That USOE use its resources to encourage states and institutions 
to move vigorously in effbrts to improve teacher education. 

An Area of Troublesome Policy 

Whether as a matter of policy Or of expediency, federal interven- 
tions through grants have tended to minimize the '.opportunity to 
really make a difference. Contributions have been less than adequate 
in amount and fr^r durations which were shorter than required for an 
effective eff(,)rt. The -structures for lighthouses have been built — per- 
haps jerrybuilt— but the beacons have not been lighted or kept alight. 
In consequence, the teacher education landscape is dotted with dere- 
lict 3nd crumbling edifices — mute testimony to vacated hopes and 
frustrated ambitions. 

There is at least some reason to speculate that this approach has 
caused institutions to develop coping behaviors which have frustrated 
realization of the intent of the programs themselves. The purpc)se 
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has been the invention apd institutiopaX^zation of more effective edu- >^ 
cational systems, Institutipns caiviTotrhowever, risk their basic sta- 
bility for transient and ephemeral change thrusts. In the, presence of 
uncertainty, they "hedge their bets*'>by making the innovative effort 
simply another project operated on the periphery of institutional 
purpose and commitment. Regular programs go on as usual. The "soft 
money*' is used to employ temporary faculty who develop and operate 
the program for its limited duration. Regular faculty are little used; 
indeed they learn that long-term institutional rewards rarely accrue 
to project people. The result of this coping behavior is minimal im- 
pact; often it is counterproductive. 

To make institutional change requires critical mass inputs over a 
relativ4y sustained span of time. The development has to be made 
centra! to the purposes of the institution. Institutional rewards have 
to go to those who become involved. The institution has to have 
reasonable assurance that something better will emerge and survive, ^ 
OtFjerwise it cannot risk fundamental change. ^ 

Trrr^ederal programs have not all been of this too-little-for-too- 
short-a-time nature. The university-based research and development 
centers and the regional educational laboratories have been notable 
exceptions; support has continued ov6r some 15 years. Interestingly, 
it is becoming apparent that these sustained efforts are beginning to 
yield the kind of research findings which promise to build the pro- 
fessional culture which the teaching profession so badly needs. 

A similar approach in other programs undoubtedly would have had » 
similar results. ^Failure to do so may well have both wasted scarce 
resources and done as much harm as good. ' 

Recommendation 

That federal programs in teacher education should concentrate 
on critical mass inputs over longer periods of time in order to maxi- 
mize the probability of success. 

Present federal policy is to focus on nationwide problems with con- 
centratio^n on problems of the disadvantaged, according to one federal 
document, 2 The same paper indicates three types of support: (a) 
capacity building; (b) supplementary costs; (c) direct support. This 
Commission holds that educational problems are central to the plight 
of minorities. Furthermore, the Cey to the education problem in large 
part rests with the teaching profession. Until teachers are educated 
in depth, there is little chance that they will be capable of dealing 
with the challenges of minority education. The appropriate federal 
policy in this regard would be capacity-building teacher education 
programs of the kind suggested in the previous section. To date this 
has not been seriously tried. (Note again that the elementary models 
were developed but riot tested,) 
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Research 

Critically needed in education is a continuis^ large-scale effort to 
add to the knowledge base through fundamental a^d applied research. 
Also, the profession needs to develop and disseminate a wide array of 
workable solutions to persistent educational problems. In the long 
run, the greatest contribution the federal government cart' make is 
through research and deyek)pment activities. Massive federal re- 
sources c^tinue to pour into. medicine, engineering, and the sciences. 
Surely education cannot be perceived 3^ less important. 

Recommendation 

That the federal government broaden and intensify its r^seai^ch 
and development efforts in education and in teacher education with 
.the purpose of rapid development of a professional culture for 
teachers* 

Parity ^ '% 

One of the principles developed by USOE for use in the funding of 
/ education was that of "parity.*' The concept originated from the ef- 
forts of minority groups to, have their interests directly represented 
in policy making, program determination, and resource allocation. 
At timgs, parity has meant adequately represented^ at other times, it 
has meant equally represented. 

Teacher education w^s one of the early areas where the federal 
government applied thej principle of parity. At first, this incluAl 
representatives of teacher education, the local education authority, 
and the community. However, the early policy did not recognize the 
teaching professions. Though the USOE has partially corrected this 
omission, for the most part teachers and teacher organization's still 
are not includedor adequately represented i*\ the policy-making bodies 
of institutions, programs, and projects, 

, Recommendation 

That in all federally funded collaborative projects in teacher edu- 
cation^ the organized teachiilg profession be an indispensable partner 
with the other groups involved. 

Education Not the Federal Responsibility Alone 

There is a tendency to think almost exclusively of the federal 
government in connection with funded projects in teacher education 
and to expect that all areas pf need be met. As David Mathews, the 
newly appointed Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, said 
' on the occasion of his. swearing-in ceremony: 
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The hard truth is that we "are far from being the sole arbito* of all 
matters of health, education, and welfare. We are one among many, 
along with the Congress, the other departments of the executive 
branch, and a host of state and local agencies that have a responsi- 
bility in these matters.' 

It is for rf)thers too to share the burden, the opportunity, the chal- 
lenge. In the sections tu follow attention will be given to some of these 
gther parpers in the educational system. 

PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS AND 
• TEACHER EDUCATION 

As would be expected, the philanthropic foundations have directed 
significant attention to the problems of education. Indeed they were 
active long before the federal government became involved. The 
foundations also are interested in teacher education even though, 
as the Ford Foundation has discovered, universities have not been 
easy to influence.'^ In common with the federal government, founda-^ 
tions have been more interested in innovative action and dissemina- 
tion than in research; though to a lesser extent, they also have tended 
to operate in shorter time frames than are needed for meaningful 
change efforts. 

Foundations presently are experiencing hard times. When they re- 
cover, they should be urged to give high priority to developing a pro- 
fessional culture for teachers and preparation systems to transmit and 
sustain the culture. Their efforts will continue to be unsuccessful, 
however, if they resume the search for quick ways to educate teachers. 
If they can accept the need for any possibility of a genuine profession 
of teaching, they, could be responsible for achieving it. There is logfc 
to the idea that' it is easier to impact education through teacher edu- 
cation research and development than through any other approach. 

Recotnmen^lation 

That the teaching profession attempt to convince major founda' 
tions to concentrate their educational efforts on strengthening 
teacher education and the teaching profession as the most effective 
and efficient way to bring about innovation and improvement in 
schools* 



STATE GOVERNMENTS 

By the Tenth Amendment of the Constitution, education became 
the right and responsibility of the states. Acting under this authority, 
all states have by constitution and/or statu^ established systems of 
public education. 
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Structure for State Governance of Education 

Generally, there are lay state boards of education which regulate 
and set standards for education systems within the provisions estab- 
lished by statutes. Each state has a superintendent or commissioner 
to administer the educational system under the direction of the state 
board. Each state also has a department of education composed of 
professional and support staff, headed by the chief state school offi- 
cer (superintendent). 

Each state, acting at its own discretion, delegates control of educa- 
tion to local communities through the establishrnent of school districts 
which are legal and operational arms of the state government. These 
districts are established, altered, or abolished at the discretion of the 
legislatures. Their board members are state officials, and their em- 
ployees are employees of the state. Their properties and funds are 
owned by the state. Whatever authority they have is delegated by 
the state. If they wished, states could opetate all schools directly from 
the state capitol. 

Both the education of teachers and their licensure are state func- 
tions. Normal schools were once state institutions, established and 
maintained by the state as a part of the public educatrcjirt system. 
When the function of teacher education was placed withih colleges 
and universities, the state reserved for itself program accreditation 
and licensure rights — policies which continue the pattern of state 
influence and control. 

Most states have separate boards for the control of higher educa- 
tion. Thus teacher education, unlike either public schools or uni- 
versities, is usually subject to control from two state agencies. This 
dual responsibility and control often works to tljg (iiSadyantage of 
teacher education. 
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Teacher Education Program Approval 

Each state education department develops, adopts, and promul- 
gates a set of standards which institutions must meet before its teacher 
education program is approved. This process, which includes private 
as well as public institutions, is mandatory since only graduates from 
approved programs can be given teaching certificates. At the time of 
initial application for approval, and at specified intervals thereafter, 
there is the familiar sequence of self-study and report, review by a 
visiting team, and decision by a professional board. Program appro- 
val is also the basis of certification. 

There is considerable similarity in both program standards and re- 
view processes among the states. This is due to the influence of na- 
tional standards developed by the National Council for Accreditation 
of Teacher Education (NCATE). Also, the teacher education officers 
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of the state education departments belong to a national organization — 
the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification (NASDTEC) — which works toward common standards 
and practices. ^ 

Though ^hey are capable of insisting on quality in all teacher edu- 
cation programs, state program approval processes often fall short of 
this in practice. Program approval teams rarely 3eny approval out- 
right; the few programs which are denied approval soon get reinstated. 
In the United^States, there are between 1,300 and 1,400 institutions 
with teacher education programs, all of which the states approve. 
Clark and Marker point out that only about 40 percent of these insti- 
tutions have been approved by the national accrediting agency; even 
though "fifty-nine of the sixty largest teacher training institutions in 
the United States'* are NCA TE accredited.^ Many of t;he small insti- 
tutions do not seek approval beyond what the state requires; pre- 
sumably, many would have, difficulty meeting the national agency 
standards while others elect not to. 

Though rarely visible, politics is ever present in teacher education, 
especially at the institutional and state levels. Because teacher edu- 
cation students represent a high proportion of the total enrollment 
in institutions across the nation, their programs provide strong course 
registrations for other parts of the institution. Loss of'^teacher edu- 
cation would be a serious, even mortal blow to many institutions. 
Because the state right to disapprove programs would have serious 
political repercussions for governmental agencies, they seldom make 
such decisions. Indeed, they rationalize the lack of rigor on the 
grounds that the program review process is primarily one of self-study 
and improvement. Whatever the rationale^ many institutions with 
marginal commitments and/or minimal financial and personnel re- 
sources continue to prepare teachers. 

Recommendation 

That each state insure that only those institutions capable of 
quality programs in teacher education be permitted to prepare 
teachers and recommend them for certification. 

Certification 

All states have regulations which require certification for teaching, 
and for other educational positions. Eligibility for certification is based 
upon possession of a bachelor's degree, and completion of specified 
courses or a program in an approved institution. In some cases, the 
institution simply certifies that requirements for certification have 
been met; in others^ the state conducts a review of each applicant's 
transcript. All states have procedures for accepting transfers from 
other states. Some accept program completion at an NCATE-ap- 
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proved institution in accordance with a reciprocal interstate agree- 
ment. Unlike other professions, states have no common external 
teacher education examination (e.g. the Bar Exam) which the candi- 
date must pass before being licensed. 

In times of teacher shortages, state certification agencies commonly 
have relaxed licensiitg standards and granted emergency credentials. 
These practices have* permitted school districts to employ persons 
who have had little \)r no teacher education while they pursue a part- 
time program of study. Even though this practice is understandable 
from the viewpoint of those responsible for stafFirigf schools,, its detri- 
mental effect on the professional status of teaching cannot be denied. 

Higher Education and Teacher Eduration 

Teacher education has tjvo state masters. State education depart- 
ments exercise -program control over teacher education, while state 
higher* education authorities control the universities and colleges' 
which house teacher education programs. Seldom is there adequate 
collaboration or even communication between the tVp agencies. One 
ageficy may implement new teacher education regulations and pro- 
gram requirements which "have serious budget implications without 
checking to see that the other agency provides adequate resources. 
Rarely does the teacher education division of the state agency pro- 
mote teacher education interests with the higher education agency. 

Across the nation* higher education seriously underestimates the 
needs of teacher education. The financial support level is-the lowest 
provided in higher education. Neither lyiiversities nor state educa- 
tion agencies attempt to correct this deficiency, 

^ Recommendation * 
That state education departments should vigorously represent the 
needs and interests of university^based teacher education in the 
state. 

Recommendation 

In those states where there are separate boards for higher educa-* 
tion and the public^ school education, that there should be a cross^ 
agency group charged with insuring collaborative action in all matters 
concerning teacher education* ' ^ 

The State and Support for Teacher Education 

States are responsible for both teacher education and public schools; 
as a matter of intelligejit self-interest they should insist on a support 
level for teacher education at least as favorable as that provided for 
other professions, l)ljt this does not happen. Teacher education re- 
ceives the lowest levCT^f support of all the programs offered in higher 
education. 
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. . . though teacher education accounts for about one third of 
America*s college students at any given time, \x receives less than 
nine percent of the support given to higher education. Education 
. .departments in humanistic and fieldwork ^reas receive less per 
^ credit hour than conventional departments' in other colleges of 
most institutions. Teacher education in' 1972-73 received $1 ,300 to 
$1,500 per F.T.E. (full time equivalent) as contrasted with expendi^ 
tures twice that high and more in other professional areas.^ , 

This nation cSnnot expect to solve its educational problems as| long 
as the states neglect jhe preparation of teachers^ The enormous re- 
sources which states invest in public school education can only be 
less than efficiently used if they do not insure that qualified personnel 
are available. 

Recommendation 

That states should give high priority to developing the support 
levels necessary for quality teiacher education in approved institu^" 
tions. 

The State, Teacher Education, and the 
Teaching Profession 

Though the state has a legal responsibility for education and fof 
teacher education, it has the right to make its own determination of 
how to exercise, that responsibility. Jft can delegate to one or nr\ore 
responsible parties the fijnctions of control of teacher education and 
teacher certification. 

The established professions accept responsibility for governing 
themselves. This includes preparation, licensure, and surveillance of 
t^fe ethics and competence of members. Since J97l, the National 
Education Association (NEA) has been pressing for passage of teacher 
standards and licensure acts which vest responsibility in state, com- 
missions composed predominantly of teachers. At this time, only 
Oregon and California have moved fully in this direction. Other 
states are likely to do so soon, while some will prefer variations of 
the NEA Model AcJ. It appears that teachers and their associations 
are ready for substantial steps in this direction. 

Recommendation 

That all states should develop the means by which the organized 
teaching profession can be delegated responsibility for establishing 
professional standards for teacher educaHon^ for teacher certified^ 
tion» and for the professional behavior of all education professionals* 

COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Teachejr preparation has not always been a function of colleges 




and universities; only in this century have universities and colleges 
taken over the responsibility for teacher eddcation. The/irrtprove- 
ments in teacher education and the teaching profession exnfected from 
the new relationship have not occurred, however. Higher education 
has exploited teacher education for its own interests, while'granting 
it low status^ misplacing it organizationally and programmatically, 
and seriously underfinancing it. Evgi the vigorous development ef- 
fort of the last 10 years has not produced much change; teacher edu- 
cation still sits on the academic street corner,^tin cup in hand,'begging 
for the capital to market its product. 

Higher Education Organization: A Conceptual Model 

Universities are institutions established to achieve significant social 
purposes. The most fundamental of ,thebe purposes is the pursuit of 
valid knoujledge. All the basic activities of a university are directly 
concerned with the search for valid knowledge, with its presentation 
and dissemination, and with its use. It is in protection of this function 
that academic freedom exists. And it is in the exercise of these 
responsibilities that professors research, teach, and engage in social 
criticism. 

Valid knowledge cannot readily be described in discrete terms. It 
is more adequately described as a phenomenon that exists along a 
continuum that stretches from the search for pure knowledge at one 
end to uses of that knowledge at the other (Figure 2). 



Search ■ Application Use 

FUNCTIONS ON THE VAUD KNOWLEDGE CONTINUUM 
FIGURE 2 

In terms «)f people who perform the functions, there will be re- 
researchers, developers, and practitioners (Figure 3). 

Search ^ Application Use 

Researcher Developer Practitioner 

PERSONS ON THE VALID KNOWLEDGE CONTINUUM 
FIGURE 3 

Scholars in the disciplines perceive themselves as researchers; their 
interests^lie predominantly toward the search end of the continuum. 
Professional practitioners are primarily concerned with the applied 
uses of knowledge; hence their interests and activities would fit' on 
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the use end of the continuum. Professors in the professional schc:/ols 
on the university campus have a strong interest in developing the 
valid knowledge base qf the profession which they represent; thus 
their interests will tend to cluster around the middle of the continuum. 
The hypothesized modality of interests for the three groups can be 
illustrated by placing curves along the continuum (Figure 4). 




Search— , Applications— 

Researcher Developer 

INTERESTS ON THE VALID KNOWLEDGE CONTINUUM 

FIGURE 4 

It should be observed that the curves are overlapping and no group 
is mutually exclusive of the others; any group niay be expected to 
nave individuals who regularly or occasionally express their interests 
at any point along the continuum.^ Nevertheless, the modal behaviors 
of the groups could be predicted to fall as conceptualized. 

Disciplines and Professional Schools 

Universities comprise faculties who represent the disciplines on 
the one hand» and professional schools on the other. While sharing 
the basic values of the university, the two groups »have different em- 
phases in their academic missions. Each group has a university sub- 
culture of its own which is highly functional. ' 

The disciplines emphasize pure forms of research, place value on and 
reward research and related scholarly activities, relate to scholars in 
the disciplines as their significant referent groups, eschew concern 
on their part for the practical utility of knowledge, and display the 
skills and capabilities characteristics of scholars and researchers. The 
professional schools value and undertake research and scholarship, but 
emphasize the search for socially useful applications of knowledge, to 
professional problems; address the reality represented by the profes- 
sion by drawing on th*e contributions of multiple disciplines as well 
as their own technical culture; place value on and reward those activi' 
ties which have dkect application to the problems of professional 
practitioruers; relate to their own professional faculties and to prac- 
titioners as ^significant referent groups; embrace a concern for the 
practical utility of knowledge without denying the importance of the 
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knowledge itself; and display the skills and characteristics of profes- 
sionals who must work with **real world" constituencies. 

Most universities will recognize the dual nature of this system, 
encourage each unit to operate effectively within its own sphere, 
promote cross-unit activities, and accommodate each in matters of 
administration and governance. Some institutions may elect to effect 
a high level of integration among the diKiplines and the professional 
schools. Whatever the approach, it is critical that institutions identify 
and place each instructional unit in the campus within its appropriate 
group. For most units this represents no problem. Mowever, teacher 
education is a notdble exception, it requires the status of a (zrofcssional 
school or college hut oftm^cL)es not get it. Even when it is named as a pro- 
fessional school it may not be treated as such. To misplace any unit is to 
confer role expectations which it cannot meet Teacher education is not a 
discipline; it is an endeavor of ''studied action. " 

Professors of education are professional educators whose graduate 
programs prepared them for contirrtTing professional service. They ex- 
pect to he involved in a lifetime of teaching, edgcational develop- 
ment, and professional service. They do not come to higher education 
to adopt the lifestyles of academicians in the disciplines. The dis- 
ciplines exist for a*purpose which they serve well — to contribute to 
the pool of valid knowledge upon which the professions depend. Pro- 
fessions and professional schools exist for a different purpose — to 
develop and disseminate a professional technical culture suited to the 
needs of practitioners. 

Recommendation 

That teacher educarion be organizationally identified and estab- 
lished within colleges and universities as a professional college^ or 
school; if should not be subordinate to or dominated by an academic 
unit. 

Recommendation 

That all concerned with the teaching profession ^'igorously press 
to improve the status and condition of teacher education on the 
college and university campus. 

J 

Teacher Education in Higher Education 

A large majority of colleges and universities have teacher educa- 
tion programs. In larger institutions there usually is a unit called a 
school or a college of education. Smaller institutions often locate 
teacher education as a department* within a larger academic unit. 
Some newer institutions are experimenting with other forms of organi- 
zation which merge professional preparation programs with related 
academic disciplines. And some institutions are considering a prepara- 
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tion program for human service professionals which would organize . 
groups on the basis of commonality of iiinction. ^ - 

Jeacher educatiotv units, no;niatter hpw organised, have long been 
qjcincemed ovej: tH^ir status ou^^afmpuS. They have not been able to 
sl\ed the image of marginal academic respectability which they brought 
from their normal school past. Neither have they been abllS to con- 
vince the academic community iliat they have or could have a genuine 
professional culture which teachers need in the pursuit of their careers. 
In consequence, teacher education has existed in a "no-man*s land** 
between the disciplines on the one hand and the professional school 
on the othefe— on the mddel.presented earlier (Figure 4), in the trough 
between the respective curves. It has been coveted without being^ 
iacluded. ^And it has suffered the openly expressed disdain 'of many 
professors in the disciplines. 

The reasons for the continuing low status of teacher education on 
the campuses are many, cbmplex, and largely speculative. ^No attempt 
will be made here to either elaborate or assess them. A list of possible 
reasons might be useful, however. 

1. Failure to overcome the "normal school** image and the hard feel- 
ings that were engendered when normal schools were incorporated 
into or became colleges and universities, 

2. An assessment on the part of the academic community that teach- 
ing is and will remain a s^miprofession and is, therefore, lower 
on the academic totem pole than the disciplines or the other 
professional schools. Other marginal units on campi^ have a simi- 
lar or more aggravated circumstance. 

3. Negative "spin-ofP* from the ongoing competition for the time of 
students in teachei: education. i. 

4. Difference over whether teaching is an art or a science. 

5. Conscious or unconscious realization that to accept teaching as a 
profession would require teachers in higher education to under- 
go professional preparation or admit inadequacy as teachers. 

6. Failure of teacher education to assert its uniqueness and to jde- 
velop a distinctive presence on campus. ' ' 

7. The ongoing closeness of government influence through accredi- 
tation and certification which characterizes teacher education 
and does not characterize other university units. 

8. The absence of any outside force which is concerned enough to 
come to the aid of teacher education politically or institutionally. 
Mos|, notable is, the professiorral organizations which logically 
could be expetted to do so but do not. 

Whatever the reason, the situation can onty be assessed as damag- 
ing to the teaching profession and in need of urgent attention. * 
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Problems in Self- Determination 

- Colleges and universities as institutions pride themselves on their 
decentralized organizatipnal structure and operation. Academic units 

. • (colleges and departments) 'have considerable autonomy, particularly 
in matters of instruction and -scholarly activities. Though there usually 
is a. representative body which reviews programs and courses, there is 
high expectation that undue interference will be avoided. Unless there 
are serious questions of quality w propriety, of jurisdictional conflict 
between units, or of financial or other impact detrimental to some 
other unit, approval will be granted. . ^ - _ 

Teacher education, as a college or department,' characteristically 

, does not enjOy this privilege of self-dete^rmination,' however. Part of 
vthe situation may be attributed to the status of teacher education on 
the campus. More ai\ises directly out of a built-in and ever-present 
conflict of interest between education and other units, n\)tably the 
arts and sciences Colleges and their component disciplines. Th^ con- 
flict of interest' is real. Teachers are the only professional students 
who aje required to continue study in the disciplines following com- 
pletion of the general education requirement. Teaching has its under- 
girding 'disciplines as du other professions' (psychology, sociology, 
etc.). In addition, each teacher must' prepare in depth in at least one . 
and often twtV teaching field^. This means that ,teacher education 
students are the continuing object of attention of both.the disciplines 
and teacher education. Each group views its contribution to the edu- 
cation of the teacher as critical. Each would enlarge its domain to 
provide ,more extensive preparation' if it could. This leads to c^mflict 
of interest over possession of the studejfit on the one hand and alloca- 
tion of courses to be takt^n on the other. Relatively rigid state certi^ 
fication regulations place substantial limitations on the freedom of * 
both parties. After mandated reauiremehts have .been met, only a 
few hours of electives are left oVer to negotiate. 

Teacher education units oftt/n complain that they do not have a 
chance. Faculty from the disciplines comprise a large proportion of 
the total on camf)us, at leasii one half being the usual case. Teacher ^ 
educators are much fewe^in numbers. .When votes are called for, 
education often loses. It is this situation to which Clark and Marker 
refer when they state that teacher educatioti will nevej be anything 
more than an academic rhajor.^ Who has decided^ Certainly not 
teacher education which has institutional and professional responsi- 
bility for the professional cortipoi^ent of teacher education. Nor will 
it be possible to find minutes of fneetings to that effect. Instead it is . 
a generalization derived from countless examples in huridreds of insti- 
tutions over several decades of time. One has to count the tirnes^ 
that propos^als to enlarge and enhance teachei; education have been 
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turned down byjicademic vote» Impossible to count would 6e the in- 
numerable times that whaCwas desired, needed, and justifiable was 
never proposed. It had already been decided* 

There appears to 'be no ready solution to this situation short of 
expansion of teacher education into longer preparation programs. ' 
Even then, however, the conflict could be .expected to continue 
since the appetite of the disciplines would only be whetted* 

Universities could resolve the problem internally, but theV are un- 
likely to do so on their own initiative. What* remains then is resort 
to prescriptions from state agencies about requirements* for program 
accreditation and for certification, but even these are subject to in^ 
fluence from the academic community. A third alternative is to shift 
control of programs to bodies which are professionally oriented and 
willing^|9 confront for professional gain. 

THE LOCAL EDUCATION ^AUTHORITIES 

Though the states have responsibility for education, education in 
this nation has tong been conside^jcd a strongly local matter. Early 
schools were either private or Ibcal community efforts^ voluntarily es- 
tablished and independently operated.' Later the states mandated that 
local communities provide schools. Still later the state (a) established 
a state-wide systeni of local school districts whidti together included 
all the state area; (b) made school attendance/mandatory; (c) pro- 
vided partial funding; and (d^, began the protess of regulating the 
schools through standards for teacher prepaKUion and curriculum. 

«Each local school district was placed undeir a board of school trustees 
which represented the people. The board was a corporate body; indi- 
vidual trustees had no power except as specifically delegated by the 
board. It was given the authowty to receive |;he state funds and to 
raise funds through a tax on property within the district. Unlikev 
municipal bodies, school districts and everything pertainfng to them 
were legally made part of the state education systerfi; \^atever they 
had was not theirs ai^d*what^ver they did had to be, within the specific 
'authority delegated to them'-by the^teot implied therefrpm. These 
conditions continue to the present. \ ' ^ 

School districts are* significant elements in the professional eouca- 
tipn and growth of teachers. They pairicipate-both directly and in- 
directly. At this time, it would appear that local districts are the 
most significant single force operating tp determine the quality of 
the profession. Their influence is directed through a number of dif- 
ferertt activities, of which the following afc6 representative: (a) ip- 
cruitment, employment, assignment, and reassignn^ent; (b) conditions 
surrounding the work of the teacher; (c) benefits such as develop- 
ment leave, salaries, and increments; (d) inservice education arxd 
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telated activities; (e) suppcxt of the teachers* efforts in lifelong con- 
tinuing education; (f) personnel pc^licies related to rewards for teachers' 
self-improvement efforts; and (g) the nature of administrative and 
supervisory practices. 

At present there are wide variations among districts in what they 
do in teacher development. This is almost certain to attract the atten- 
tion of the courts as the equality of educational opportunity goal is 
pursued beyond equalizing the overall resources available. Another 
situation which can be expected to markedly affect the role of the 
School district is collective bargaining, which has grown very, rapidly 
and gives indication of including virtually all teachers in. the fore- 
seeable future. Each of the items referred to in the paragraph above 
is subi^^ to negotiation. 

Recruitment, Employment, Assignment, and 
Reassignment of Teachers 

As the employers of teachers, school districts constitute the market- 
place. The district is always in a position to influence directly the 
quality* of its own program through the choice it makes among avail- 
able teacher candidates. It can also influence teacher education* by 
making public the competencies and qualities which it values and 
needs in teachers^ antl by demanding corresponding inservice and 
continuing education from the colleges and universities. And, finally, 
teachers themselves are quick to perceive that rewards come Po those 
who prepare themselves for the specific needs of the district. 

Because the' teaching profession, the college or university, and the 
state education agency all control teacher education, programs should 
not change their philosophies and methodologies only in response to 
local needs., Teac|iers entering the profession have a right to a prepara- 
tion that prepares rhem for "safe*' performance anywhere, not just 
somewhere^ The teaching profession has the obligation to insure that 
every teacher has validatejd, broad-based professional competencies, 
without which teaching is merely an individually or locally developed 
craft. This not ta argue that teacher education should be unrespon- 
sive to local needs; rather, teacher education should be responsive 
but only ^ithin professional limits. These limits should include elec- 
tives within the preservice program; graduate offerings related to the 
local community/ but consistent: with the continuing education needs 
,of all teachers; Stnd cooperat^m with.districts and schools in inservice 
wo^. ^ 

Conditions Surrounding the Work of Teachers 

Preservice and inservice teachers understand the realities of the 
workplace. They process formal experiences in teacher education in 
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terms of those realities. For example, prospective teachers will not be 
interested in individualizing instruction if they believe that in the 
community where they will teach, individualization is not pc)ssible, 
valued, encouraged, or even permitted. Nor will they plan continuing 
education or other professional activities after school if they must 
suffer large classes and heavy burdens every working day. Leadership 
serves the teaching profession and the schools best when it creates 
conditions as favorable as possible to success; maintains a climate of 
commitment, active search, innovation, and openness; and rewards 
teachers who pursue continually the search for greater effectiveness 
and proficiency. 

Employment Benefits 

Local school systems across the nation differ widely in their policies 
concerning professional renewal benefits for teachers. Some have 
generous policies; some have none at alL This Commission believes 
that one of the most important functions of school district policy is to. in- 
sure that teachers rernain lifelong learners in both their personal and pro- 
fessional lives. 

Teachers often teach in situations which demand broad, educated 
backgrounds, as well as a need for high professional knowledge and 
skill. They serve in a world c1^aracteri2ed by rapid change and by 
a continuing knowledge explosion. Also, teachers require a back- 
ground\nowledge of the community they serve. Successful adapta- 
tion of professional teaching skills to the local community usually 
calls for specific job and situation preparation which their previous 
preparation could not provide. 

Unfortunately, teachers are not paid enough to perxnit them to 
spend much on personal and professional development. What they 
need in the way of association memberships, travel to meetings',^ 
books, journals, continuing education, formal study and informal 
activities, self-improvement, and national and intemat^nal travel 
simply is not available, particularly for young teachers and ^eads of 
households. Tl^e employing agency should provide these opportuni- 
ties on a systematic basis. 

Recommenclation 

That local education authorities view the continuously learning 
teacher to be as important as the continuously learning child, adult 
citizen, school board member, or school administrator. 

Recommendation 

That each school system devote a percentage of its professional 
salaries budget to providing growth activity opportunities for teach' 
ers. As a longer term objective, at least 20 percent should be de^ 
voted to this. At least IVi percent should be available immediately. 




This should increase by at least 1 percent per year until 10 percent 
is Ifeached. The rate beyond this should be based on experience and 
need* 

Recommendation 

That the resources for professional development be apportioned 
' in such a way as to have three distinct categories of use: (a) a cumu' 
lative account for each individual from which the individual, with 
approval of plan, may draw; (b) a fund for inservice education upon 
which the school system and individual schools draw for educational 
needs spe^cific to the district or school; (c) a fund for continuing 
education activities upon which teacher associations, the school dis" 
tricts, Individual schools, or other groups may draw upon approval 
by the board of education or the superintendent. 

Recommendation 

That each school system make a distinction between those aetivi^ 
ties of professional development that derive from the unique needs 
of a particular workplace (school; district) and those that are of 
consequence to a professional regardless of the workplace. 

"Inservice" should be used to refer to employment-oriented edu" 
cation. For example, if a school staff decides to use the Individually 
Guided Education (IGE) program as its approach to individualization 
of instruJ:tion, then the faculty needs to be prepared specifically for 
this. ^The school should provide the education at school expense. 
"Continuing" .should refer to activities desigtfed to supplement and 
extend the preservice education of teachers, and to update them on 
recent findings and approaches.' For example, i£ teachers feel a need 
to expand their proficiency in individualization^ then they will want 
to know the latest thinking and practices. Their professional organi- 
zation might discover the need through its annual needs assessment 
inventory atid declare a high priority. After approval by the policy 
group and the superintendent, a teaching center might offer a sefies 
of workshops.^ Payment of costs might come from continuing educa- 
tion money from the district funds» payment from the teacher associa- 
tion treasury, and individual contributions (either personal or drawn) 
from the individuaPs personal development account in the district. 

Recommendation 

That the states build into their school fijmance allocations and 
apportionment formulas the funds needed for professional develop^ 
Itient of teachers on ratios similar to those recommended above. 

Inservice Education 

In the section above, inservice was defined as meaning those acti- 
vities which have as their intended purpose preparation for specific 
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demands whichydecisions within the system have created. It should 
be a condition attached to all innovations which are introduced to 
school systems or schools that adequate specific preparation precede 
or accompany them. Many innovations are lost for want of this "nail;" 
much time, energy, money, and potential learning are wasted. Worse, 
perhaps, is the resulting reluctance on the part of teachers to get 
professionally "turned on" by suggested innovation for fear it will be 
"like the last time and the time before that." 

Not all inservice derives from innovation, however. There is fre- 
quently need to go backhand learn to do better what already is being 
done, 

a 

Continuing Education 

Continuing education refers to all efforts to expand and update the 
skills of the individual professional beyond the basic or "safe" level 
required for entry to the profession. A professional, by definition, is 
responsible for keeping up tojiate and competent. This does not mean 
that the individual does this alone. The employer, out of intelligent 
self-interest and necessity, contributes directly to continuing edu- . 
cation for teachers. Personnel policies of the school district should 
clearly spell out the expectations and available assistance. 

In all professions, organizations offer educational programs for their 
members by makjng available studies, books, and journals. Similarly, 
teacher associations need to expand their activities in this area. Pro- 
fessional schools should continue to ^contribute to the continuing 
educatiorl options open to professionals by offering graduate and post- 
graduate work, including credit and noncredit lectures, seminars^ 
and workshops. 

There is great need for collaborative action among the several con- 
tributors to continuing. education. Without such collaboration, ovjer- 
lap^nd gaps are likely to characterize programs. 

Recommendation 

That because the "Teacher Center*' (by whatever name) appears 
to represent a great opportunity to facilitate teacher education at 
all levels^ and in all respects, it should be the objectiof serious atten- 
tion. 

. Recommendation ^ 
" That as teacher centers and other such efforts develop, careful 

'attention be given to the allocation of responsibilities to insure the 
preservation of the integrity of the individual professional and of 
the profession. ' , 

Personnel Policies Related to Rewards 

In sound personnel management, rewards accrue for desired out- 




comes. Learning in schools is the desired process and outcome for 
both teachers and students. It should be rewarded. It is essential to 
the learning process in schools that teachers be perceived by children 
as being avid learners themselves. Otherwise, in their eyes, leamitig 
becomes something (like castor oil) that adults impose on children 
froih which they can escape only by becoming chronological adults. 

Learning activities should be specified as an objective for each 
professional in the district. They should receive attention both in the 
planning for improvement and in the evaluation program. 

Administrative and Supervisory Practices 

Administration and supervision have long been important elements 
of the school system. However, there is little evidence that they have 
made, significant contributions to teacher performance or learning 
outcomes. Much administration and supervision have been "out of 
sync" with the nature of the school and the professional work force. 
Potentially, they are critical elements in the education of teachers. 
In large measure, they determine what teachers will be able to do 
with the education and experience they already possess. Administra- 
tors and supervisors must keep in mind always that schools are modem 
organizations staffed by professionals; learning and teaching are sensi- 
tive processes which insensitive relationships often violate; and since 
learning has personal development both as its process and its intended 
outcome, emphasis must always be on the formative, helping relation- 
ship, rather than on the summative, decision-making side of institu- 
tional life. . ✓ 

PROEESSIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
The National Education Association 

•The National Teacher's Association, established in 1857, was tbe 
first national organization of teachers in the United States. Its pur- 
pose was "To elevate the character and advance the interests of the 
profession of teaching and to promote the cause of popular education 
in the United States." Thirteen years later it merged with other or- 
ganizations to form the National Education Association (1870). The 
merger established directions which were to dominate the .organized 
profession for almost 100 years. The new organization included both 
teachers and administrators, thus establishing the principle that the 
diverse professional groups involved in education could effectively 
work together in one organization. Teachers, teacher educators^ prin- 
cipals, supervisors, curriculum specialists, superintendents, and higher 
education personnel came under the NEA aegis. In 1906, an Act of 
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Cimgress incorporated the Association under the revised name of Na- 
tional Education Association of the United States. 

In the 1960s, however, the situation dramatically changed. Teach- 
er's saw themselves as dominated by administrators, professoj:s, and ' 
others. Militanrly, they began to disassociate those departments which 
represented professionals other than classroom teachers. These be- 
came separate organizations. Individual membership privileges were 
denied to persons who served on negotiating teams for an employer. - 
It is still too soon to assess the long-term consequences of the splinter- 
ing of the education professions into separate organizations. In any 
case, the move probably was inevitable. If the teacheus need to use 
collective bargaining in the desperate search for improved working 
conditions, it is only natural that they would find administrators in 
conflict of interest. 

The NEA has remained the dominant teachers* organization over 
*its entire history. Its purpose appears in the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution of the National Education Association of the United States: 

. . . (the NEA will] serve as the national voice for education, ad- ^ 
vance the cause of education for alf individuals, promote profes- 
sional excellence among educators, gain recognition of the basic 
importance of the teacher in the learning process, protect the rights 
of educators and advance their interests and welfare, secure pro- 
fessional autonomy, unite educators for effective citizenship, pro- 
mote and protect human and civil rights, and obtain for its members 
the benefits of an independent, united teaching profession.^ 

Its membership presently includes more than one and a half million 
teachers — approximately three out of every four public K-IZ class- 
room teachers. There is an effective affiliation with stare teachers* 
organizations, a common dues structure, and a growing ability to act 
in concert. 

Through the early years of its history and into the 1960s, the NEA 
placed strong emphasis on what Knezevich has called the professional 
ethic'* and less on the "militant ethic. **'^ In recent years its behavjor 
more nearly parallels the development of the American Federation 
of Teachers (AFT), especially in regard to the new militancy, rela- 
tionships with administrators' organizations, emphasfs 6n collective 
negotiations in establishing improved working conditions for teach- 
ers» and the decision to be politically active. The AFT had an early 
advantage over the NEA becatfee although it included administrators 
in its membership, they were not allowed to hold office. Nor was it. 
associated with AACTE. Al^, it had the k)ng experience of the 
AFL-CIO behind it as an advantage in negotiations expertise. Though- 
the NEArchange to militant behavior did follow ck)sely on AFT , 
successes with negotiations and strikes, particularly the 1961 Newv-'' 
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York City strike, it should not be assumed thi^t this is a causal rela- 
tionship since common condition's face both. 

While the NEA presently pays much attention to teacher power 
and to strong efforts to improve working conditions, it appears t(^., 
. give less attention to professfonal questions including teacher edu- 
• cation. In a lO-item list of specific objectives m the most recent NEA 
bylaws» there is no direct reference to teacher education. The Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and Profess'ional Standards 
(TEPS) — long outstanding in its professional activities — has been 
dissolved and incorporated into a new division called Instruction and 
Professional Development. While it is unwise to infer that, the NEA 
has a diminished interest Jn professional matters, it has shifted its 
priorities. In order to survive the challenge frorA AFT, it has to put its 
own house in order. Presently, it. seeks as much direct power for 
teachers as possible. One example of its new confrontation strategy 
was the 1972 withdrawal of the NEA financial contribution to 
NCATE. This tactic enabled NEA to achieve parity with higher 
education in matters of teacher education accreditation. Now, 
teachers participate in all NCATE processes on an equal basis. This^ 
episode signals a forward movement in professionalization. 

In the NCATE controversy, the NEA lost on the issue of v^^lun- 
tary versus mandatory accreditation; voluntary accreditation con- 
tinued as the policy. In the meantime, however, the NEA has pressed 
for implementation of its "1971 Model Teacher Standards and Licen- 
sure Act." If this program is successful, the organized teaching pro- 
fession will be in control of both certification and accreditation in 
states where it is implemented. And since\iCcreditation of teacher 
education programs is mandatory in the states, the profession will 
have achieved control of teacher education. Furthermore, the annual 
delegate assemblies of the NEA show interest not only in the licen- 
sure and accreditation questions, but also in the structure of prepara- 
tion programs, the establishment of teacher centers, inservice and 
continuing education for teachers, and practitioner participation in 
all of these areas. It is evident that NEA is determined to represent 
the teaching profession^, not onl^ in matters of working conditions, 
but also in the domain of professional performance. 

One of the casualties of recent NEA developments has been the 
lack of involvement of professors of education. It is necessary for 
those in the preparation arm of the profession to be full-fledged mem- 
bers of the NEA. Professors of education should seek to bridge the 
gap which exists between them and the NEA. 

Recommendation 

That professional organizations of teachers recognize the campus- 
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based teachers in teacher education as fellow professionals and ac- 
tively seek their inclusion and participation. 



The American Federation of Teachers (AFL-CIO)^ 

The AFT originated with the establishment of the Chicago Teach- 
ers Federation in 1897, and its affiliation with the Chicago Federation 
of Labor in 1902. In 1916, the AFL founded and chartered the AFT. 
Its early growth was slow. A 1956 decision to promote collective bar- 
gaining enabled the AFT to rise rapidly in membership during the 
sixties and s^enties^ The victory of the AFT over the NEA in the 
l96y^lew^ork City election and the gains made in New York there- 
after were highly visible and probably reduced teachers' anxieties 
about using labor tactics,* By 1975, the "Union" could claim more" 
than 450,000 members. 

Though the AFT historically has seemed to be less interested in 
the professional aspects than in the working conditions of teachers, 
its less visible interest should not be taken lightly. Its publications 
indicate a breadth of professional interest, a depth in .scholarly ap- 
proaches to problems, and an increasingly important plaCe for teacher 
education — particularly as it relates to an internship program for be- 
ginning teachers. 

A United Profession? 

The AFT has actively promoted the idea of a unified profession 
since the early sixties. It continues to seek some kind of merger with 
the NEA. For a time, the NEA was open to negotiation, but recer^tly, 
it has rejected further consideration of the matter. The NEA is de- 
termined not to be associated with organized labor. In its 1975 Rep- 
resentative Assembly, it reaffirmed its 1974 position which stated 
that the NEA emphatically did not want affiliation with the AFL- 
CIO. On the other hand, the AFT believes that only through affilia- 
tion with the AFL-CIO can tdachers achieve power and influence. 
Those who predict an eventual merger should not overlook the co- 
gency of the adamant stand the NEA takes against labor affiliation. 
The NEA has shown much more willingness to learn from the AFT 
than to identify with it. 

Collective Bargaining 

The sections above on the two large teacher organizations both 
indicated emphasis on militancy in behalf of teachers* rights and of 
favorable working conditions. Collective bargaining, recognized by 
law, is an important objective of both organizations. Much progress 
in this direction already has been made. There is a distinct possibility 
that federal intervention may grant collective bargaining rights' to all 
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public employees, including teachers. Higher education faculties also 
would be covered. 

Collective bargaining' includes the right to negotiate over working 
conditions. Responsibilities in connection with teaclier education ard^. 
an important element in teacher working conditions. Experience in- 
dicates that teachers in school districts with collective bargaining 
agreements soon turn their attention to responsibilities with student 
teachers and other aspects of teacher education. It must be anticipated 
that negotiated agreements will specify the conditions und^r whith 
teachers mQy participate. 
Included may be: 

1. Payment for services. 

2. Refea^ time from regular assignment. 

3. Right tbsspetial preparation for the assignment. 

4. Reduced class size. 

5. Student teachers and interns only from professionally accredited 
colleges. 

6. S.tudent professional membership. 

7. Employment in district of only those students who graduate from 
professionally accredited institutions. 

8. Involvement in the teacher education program^. 
Though the full implication of collective bargaining as it relates to 

feather education cannot presently be foreseen, its significance can 
be^ assumed. Much o£ the freedom colleges and universities have had 
will disappear, A variety of constraints will h€ imposed. On the other 
hand, a new source of power and influence will intervene in the . 
governance and quality control structures of teacher education. Higher 
standards of preservice preparation can be predicted as can active 
professional involvement. 

Teacher educators have a vital stake in the collective bargaining ♦ 
agreements reached between school districts and the bargaining unit. 
As a third party, howe^r, they will not have direct access. The 
only apparent opportunity for participation is collaboration on deci- 
sions about demands to be made. This will require initiative on the 
part of teacher educators. 

The Americaft Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education 

The AACTE is not a genuine professional organization; rather it 
is a voluntary association of institutions involved in teacher e<luca- 
• tion. At this time, however, it is the major voice of teacher education 
in the nation. Its approximately 835 institutional memberships — of 
the 1,380 offering teacher education — include almost all of the large 
institutions and a variety^f^maller ones, both public and private. 

Er|c ' 8U " 



Mi)re than 85 percent ot all teacher education graduates are students of 
AACTE institutions. The AACTE has no provision for individual 
memberships. Officially, each institution has from three to seven 
''representatives who receive publications and exercise the institution's 
vi)tin^ privileges. Attendance at the Annual Meeting and the privi- 
lege i)t addressing issues is open to all taculty members, whether or 
not they are appointed representatives. 

The forertinner of AACTE wa« th^^ An^erican Association of 
Teachers CoU'eges, ft)unded jn 1918. In 1948,. through a merger with 
i)ther groups, AACTE came into existence. From the late '40s through 
the 1960s, it was a national organization only. Smce the early '70s, 
the Association has been developing state chapters, first St the initia- 
tive of interested teacher educatt)rs at the state level, and now with 
official and priority encouragement of the Association. 

Over the years, AACTE has been active in promoting teacher 
education by maiiy means, one of the most significant being accredi- 
tation. From 1948 to 1954, AACTE had direct control of accredita- 
tion. Then, in 1954, NCATE was established as a joint venture, the 
majtir partners being the Asst)ciation and the NEA. In addition, the 
Chief State School Officers (CSSO), the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Educatit)n and Certification (NASDTEC), 
-and the National School Boards Association (NSBA) were involved. 
Recent changes have increased the -participation of practitioners 
(NEA) in the NCATE accreditatit)n process. Also, NCATE has been 
given responsibility for the establishment of standards for teacher 
education, a function previously perft)rmed by AACTE. 

The Association maintains an interest in teacher education and 
li^eps a watchful eye on it at the national leveK Through publica- 
tions, commissions, conferences, and the Annual Meeting, it involves 
teacher educators in numerous ways. It conducts projects with outside 
funds (e.g., the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC), 
competency-based teacher education, i]^iulticultural educatic)n). From 
time to time it mounts task forces and study groups to study signifi- 
cant issues. The Board of Directors at the Annual Meeting adopts 
policy statements and makes recommendati^)ns. The AACTE also 
maintains active liaison with federal agencies and with other assi)cia- 
tions. 

Jostitutions legitimately involved in teacher education can be mem- 
bers of AACTE by paying the annual fees biased on the enrollments 
and diversity of programs of the individual institutions. There is no 
-requirement that institutions be NCATE accredited although they 
mustlhe regionally accredited. Consequently, the member institutions 
^include Poarginally qualified institutions along with thje best qualified. 
This dulls the capacity for taking strong positions on the qualifica- 
tums necessary to be involved in teacher education, since almost any 
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proposed" quality control criteria will offend some institution(s). There 
have been few ventures calculated to threaten, push, or even strongly 
stijuulate teacher education toward'needed improvement. This 
troubles some who desire stronger stands and more impact in upgrad- 
ing* teacher education and 'the teaching profession. Nonetheless, 
organizations comprised of diverse institutions rarely take stands 
counter to the interests c)f member institutions. So, in the absence 
of such a capacity, AACTE emphasizes improvement through leader-'' 
ship, influence, and dissemination. ^ \ 
The danger of AACTE is that other organizations less constrained 
by a divefsity of interests will assume leadership in times of change 
and stress. This is already happening. Control of teacher education 
standards has been transferred to NCATE where NEA influence may 
call for mor^ rigorous evaluation of institutions. The deans of edu- 
cajtion of state universities, land grant colleges, and large private insti- 
tutic^ns have organized separately and are active, visible, and influen- 
tial. (The members of this group also are involved in AACTE.) Some 
' 'of the state units of AACTE expect stronger positions frorn the na- 
tional organization .^nd are actively urging it. 

Unless AACTE over the ne}tt decade can provide a much stronger 
impetus to change in teacher education^ it will lose out to other groups 
that have the capacity to do so. I > 

Re&ommendsitioa. 

^ ^That the AACTE begin to take strong stands on teacher educa- 
tion and other educational issues^ even wheiv the stands are con- 
trary to the interests or desires of some member institirtions. 

Association of Teacher Educators - ' ' 

The. Association of Teacher Educators '(ATE) includes teacher edu- 
cation personnel in both coUeges and univerj^ities and other prepara- 
tion^ centers. This is an organization devoted to the overall interests 
of te^acher educators. Increasingly, it att^^mpts to involve more field- ^ 
'based teacher educators. Until recently it met^ conjointly with 
AACTE; now it holds its annual meeting independently. There are 
indications that it will seek to be ah NCATE partner, and that it 
intends to be more vigorous (n its professional efforts. In the mean- 
time, ATE has not yet caught on as the .voice of the individual teacher 
educator. It deserves backing in its efforts to become so. 

Since ATE is financed through individual memberships, it has the 
potential to become ^ viable organization for individual teacher edu- 
cators from the colleges af\i schools. 'College-based professors of edo- 
cation, adjunct faculty in schools, and cooperating teachers are all in 
need of this type of organization in order to come together. This link 
is' crucial for the future when one considers the implications of the 
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teaching center concept, contintfTng education, and shared, gover-/ 
nance. Since the goals of AACTE and ATE are similar and since it 
makes sense for both AACTE and ATE to provide a mechanism for 
.institutional and mdividual mem^bership, a closer working relation- 
ship must be established. 

4' 

Recommendation . 

That AACTE help to strengthen ATE as an effective organiza- 
tion for individual teacher educators and encourage its return to 
close working relations with the Association. A first step to pilot- 
test the feasibility of a collaborative r elation ship would be for 
AACTE and ATE to locate their offices together. 

TOWARD A COLLABORATIVE EFFORT * 
IN GOVERNANCE 
Governance Mechanisms . 

In accordance wthAhe principles of professionalization, the profession 
should mak^ every- effort U)" decrease the extent of state dorhinance, and 
inaease college and professiQt^ control of teacher education. To be ef- 
fective in increasing proiFessional control, the university ^nd the teach- 
ing profession must establish .governance mechanisms on such issues 
as accred'itq^tion and licensurets'systems. Another approach should be 
tc^^t up joint committees to make policy decisions about teacher 
education and to insure effective implertientation. To be sure, gover- 
natice/pf important aspetts of the teacher education program is the 
legitimate prerogative of the entire teaching profession, but the uni- 
versity al§o'has concern's and i^^^n^ibilifies. 

Collaborative Mechanisms ' 

The principle of accountability requires taking ot>ier infterests and 
needs into account. Schools, teacher education, and professional or- 
ganizations become parity partners because each needs the other in 
the use of schools for field experiences, and' in setting up continuing 
and inservice teacher education programs. Thia.collaborati've arrange- 
rnent can be formalized through an organizational structure called a 
teacher center. There are six partrie^whoiollabGrate in the operation 
of a teacher center: (a) teacher edul^ioij, (b) the schools, (c) teacher 
organizations, (d) the university, {el the school board and the com- 
munity, and (f) the state or intermediate state agenciejs. 

Teacher centers are gqvemante mechanisms;^ they are not places. (See 
figure 5.) However, governance groups can establish places where 
teacher education occurs. In such physical centers, an array of pre- 
service, inservice, and continuing education can take ptece as each 
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of the major partners assumes responsibilities that fall within its juris- 
diction (See Appendix A.)- ^ . 

Who Speaks for the Teaching Profession? 

With the proliferation of organizations that represent the teaching 
profession and teacher education, there is a tendency *to produce 
babble rather than intelligible sounds. Vested interest conflict be- 
tween competing groups often adds to the confusion. Some gover- 
nance procedures, especially negotiations procedures, clearly call for 
prime spokespersons. Other procedures require no such unity. In the 
absence of agreement on who is to represent the profession, a com- 
posite group should be formed from those groups having legitimate 
interests. Teacher centers already demonstrate that the big issues of 
* jurisdiction do not have to be present in normal day-to-day opera- 
« tions. The real world .of parents, children, and schools cannot s^tand 
by forever awaiting resolution of whether we are to be a "union** or 
"profession,** administrator or teacher, teacher educator, or school- 
based profession. ^ 
- This chapter began with references to "zero sum.** It can well end ' 
with the same. Everything is to be gained by deciding on basic prin- 
ciples and by collaborating to get them implemented. Everyone stands 
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to gain' by the estabhshment of strong teacher education and a strong 
profc&sion. 

Sobering Up 

Questions of governance are heady wines. In jheir presence one 
tends to be persuaded and thereby conclude that others are also con- 
vinced. * 

Clark and Marker are not alone in their pessimism over the ability 
of the profession to do what clearly needs to be done. They say: 

... we are pessimistic about the likelihood of positive changes 
which will be affected in the field over the next^ecade. (p. 73) 

In this framework of organized irresponsibility there is not only an 
endless opportunity to avoid accountability, but a rational posture 
which is availabU to each partner in the enterprise to justify the 
avoidance, (pp. 75-76) 

Those who w'ould reform teacher education by exhorting these 
partners to joirr together in a cooperative relationship do not 
recognize that "even paranoiacs have en'emies." (p. 80)" 

Corwin, in the same publication, is cautiously more't)ptimistic. 

The members of this Commission recognize the forces which stand 
in the way of change. We are, however, convinced that the time is 
right for an all-out effort. What is needed is a catalytic element capable 
of starting the release of the tremendous energies necessary for action. 
No less miraculous things have been thought possible before. ^ 

Recommendation 

^ That responsibility for teacher education in the states be dele- 
gated to the teaching profession and to the colleges and universities, 
with the state p»1:oviding only the needed support services. 

Recommendation' 

That governance mechanisms for teacher education in the form 
of teacher centers be established for teacher education institutions 
or contiguous jgjpups of institutions and funded through the regular 
sjflpport formula or budget. 

? - " • 

FOOTNOTES 

1. Roald F. Campbell, R&D Funding Policies of the National Institute of 
Education (Washington, D.C.: National Institute of Education, 1975), 
p. 109. See also papers presented at a November 1975 conference on 
research in teaching held at the R & D Center, The University of 
Texas at Austin, to be published as a theme section in the Spring 1976 
]oumal of Teacher Education. 

2. Offic^ of Management and Budget (OMB) working document headec^ 
"Pie Fiscal Year 1977-1981 Forward Plan," mimeographed, 1975.^-' 
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Designing the Career-Long 
Preparation of Teachers 

Professors of education 
should exemplify what they^explicate^ 

The design of teacher edttcation should include 
a continuous interlocking rflationship 
i hexwe^in practice and theory. 

The professim should rid itself of institutions 
unable ti) provide adequate life sp(ice to prepare teachers. 



Fundamental Co the design of any educational program is an under' 
standing of its goals andH)bjectives. Planners of preparation programs 
must comprehend professional roles if learning experiences are to be 
consistent with i:ole requirements. Role requirements are always more 
easily understood when institutions are stable and when there is con' 
sensus regarding social values and expectations. Usually, the profes' 
sions themselves largely determine the role definitions, and condition 
the views held by others. However, the task of designing a teacher 
education curriculum is complicated by divergent views both from 
within and outside the profession. • ^ ^ 

DIFFERING PERCEPTIONS' OF TEACHINQ AS 
CHALLENGE TO THE TEACHER EDUCATOR 

Views 'regarding teaching and the status of teachers vary con- 
siderably. Lortie suggests that 

Teaching seems to have more than its share of status anomaUes. 
It is honored and disdained, praised as''*dedicated service" and lam- 
pooned as "easy work."- It is permeated with the rhetoric of profes- 
sionalism, yet features incomes below those earned by workers with 
considerably less education . . . Teaching from its inception in 
America has occupied a special but shadowed social standing . . . 
' real regard shown for those who taught has never matched professed 
regard.^ ^ 



Marty lay citizens view education as important but do not attach 
comparable status to the role of the teacher. Speculating on the effects 
of low public teacher esteem, Cogan suggests two **self-fulfilling 
prophecies," First, teachers will internalize a low opinion of their 
work; and, second, students who share the ne'gative views of teachers 
expressed by their parents will learn less effectively than if their educa- 
tion had been conducted in an atmosphere of high esteem for ^achers 
and schools. Also, indifferent and negative public attitudes toward 
teachers make the following very difficult: recruiting strong candi- 
dates for'teacher education, maintaining a high level of motivation, 
and secqring adequate resources to support quality preparation pro- 
grams.^ - ' ^ 

Another difficulty is the many preconceptions of the teacher s role 
held by the student. College -students have had least 12 years of 
schooling in which to shape their views x>f schools and teachers. And 
during that time they have developed many limited or unfavorable 
views of teacliers and teachiqe. Thus, the task of the teacher educator 
becomes very complex* becaiKe it entails not only teaching a technical 
range of knowledge, behavior, and skills, but also altering earlier 
negative perceptions. To fail is to perpetuate images of teachers 
grossly incorr^pattble with the professional demands teacl)ers face,-- 

Past experience represents such an overwhelming influence on 
teacher candidates that they are likely to think about teaching ex- 
clusively as a formal classroom activity and, remain unaware of such 
broader professional responsibilities as curriculum development, com- 
munity relations, and program evaluation. Unfortunately, prospective 
teachers' preconceptions about schools and teaching are often ac- 
curate. Their inaccuracy is not with classroom realities, but with the 
ideals professionals set for themselves, ( 

The professional socialization of teachers differs significantly from 
other professions. The long period of association with schools and 
teachers prior to professional status provides students with a high level 
of m/ormol socialization. In contrast, medicine entails only infrequent 
and limited contacts with physicians before professional studies begin. 
The formal professional socialization of the physician, however, is 
much more extensive than that of the teacher and makes greater use 
of the uQdefgirding disciplines in preprofessional curricula. 

Hostility or indifference toward teacher education from faculty 
members in oth^r academic units further complicates the task of a 
college of education. Some professors are so hostile in their attitudes 
toward teacher education that students afe negative about their pro- 
fessional studies even before starting them. Some faculty openly advise 
their ablest students that they would-be "wasting" their talents by 
preparing for teaching. When such attitudes prevail, they often result 
in inadequate resource allocation to teacher preparation. Although 



the financial survival of many small culL^es and af same departments 
in large universities is dependent upon their enrollments m teacher 
education, institutional budgets seldom reflect this. Priorities tor staff 
and facihtieyfioint elsewhere, lendang credence to Stone's ohserva- 
tion that t^^cher education is a ''stepchild,** largely unwanted hy the 
colleges. ^ 

Most unfc^rtunate is the tendency of the teaching profession to 
accept low public and academic assessments ot its worth. Too many 
teachers view themselves merely as clerks afl^k technicians, rather 
than professionals charged with one of the most complex and de- 
manding responsibilities imaginable. Low public esteem for teaching, 
. limited perceptions of the teacher held by teacher candidates, fre- 
quent indifference or disdain for teaching in higher education, and 
acceptance by the teaching profession of itself as a craft present a 
challenging and troublesome context in which to design quality, 
teacher preparation. 

Absence of a Professional Culture 

Observers often view the act of teaching as requirHfng only common 
sense and familiarity with subject matter. They perceive te^iching to 
be innately artistic and thus incapable of reproduction through any 
systematiif preparation program. Unfortunately, the teaching profes- 
sion has rarely challenged these views of teaching. Through most of 
its history, teaching has been dependent upon personal insights, with- 
out the underpinnings of empirical study of systematic theory. In 1975 
we reached the end of an era. Society now demands a new breed of 
teacher — a well prepared, hig^hly motivated professional capable of 
understanding a broad range of learning prgblems and of designing 
and implementing curricular and instructional strategies to solve them. 

A PROFESSIONAL VIEW OF TEACHIl^G 

The professional view of teaching emphasizes its demanding com- 
plexities. These complexities require rigorous preservice preparation 
to be the found^iojl for career-long professional development. 
Teachers need to be wpU educated in liberal or general studies, since 
all school teachers are teachers of general education. They must also 
be well versed in the disciplines connected to their teaching fields and 
their learning implications for students. Teachers also require inten- 
sive preparation in the cimceptual framewiirks within which teachers 
can develop diagntistic and planning skills. A broad repertoire of 
teaching behavitirs and skills must be ami t her majiir focus of teacher 
education, inciirpcir^ting biith theiiretical and experiential com- 
ponents. 

To assist beginning teachers tii understand the relevance lif generic 
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skills and theoretical components to specific community and school 
needs, preservice preparation programs should provide elective options 
for every student, enahlin^^ study in-depth of at least one local, re- 
gional, or national subcultufe. Such study should he linked to a broad 
framework of sensitization to cultural differences and their implications 
for teaching and learning. All ot these program components are essen- 
tial to the preparation of a teacher. Each contributes to theshared, 
systematic, and scientific knowled[j|e base for pedagogical decisions — 
the hallmark of professional teachinj^ behavior. Without such a base, 
teachers remain forever captives of limited personal experience, 
whether their teachers' or their own. 

Importance of a ''Safe" Level of Beginning '\ 
Teacher Skills 

The concept of safety to the client is important to every profession, 
including teaching. Obviously, the profession cannot realistically 
expect a mature level of professional performance from beKinninj» 
teachers. However, the pR)fession must establish consensus on the 
professional culture required to begin the practice of teaching, and 
th e means to assure career-long prt)fessit)nal development. 

Safety to the client does not always imply a comfortable relation- 
ship. At times, a professional will have to confront, challenge, and 
even upset clients. It does mean that whatever is done with clients 
is based on the professional's -sound knowledge of theory and skill in 
practice. Neither does the concept of safety imply satisfaction with 
raofiimum levels of teaching performance. Rather, because it expects 
mi)ren)f its teachers, the profession must accept nothing less than a 
safe level of initial competence from its beginners. Scheffler points 
out, . . the standard we use to specif^j a skill or competence in a 
given context need not eliminate further distinctions"of relative pro- 
ficiency or independent references to mastery or to greatness .... 
Knowing how to do something is one thing, knowing hc)w to do it well 
is . . . another, and doing it brilliantly is still a third,. . 

Recommendation 

That every beginning teacher be able to perform the essentials ofd 
teaching at a safe level. 

'MAJOR COMPONENTS IN THE 
EDUCATION OF TEACHERS , 

General or Liberal Studies 

Students preparing ti) teach enter the .university, like all Dthertitu- 
denrs, through a prDgram of general nr liberal studies. But liberal 
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education is oi special significance to teachers, for it should meet their 
pn)fessional as well as personal needs. As teachers of genenil educa- 
tion, they wiU use subject matter to clarify modes and areas of choice 
foT students who will soon be citizens, parents," and adult consumers. 
Liberal education for teachers sKould not be different from the liberal 
education of other students unless the differences represent extended 
i)pportunities for prospective teachers to explore the interrelationships 
of knowledge and their implications for teaching and learning. Ufl- 
fortunately, liberal studies sometimes fail to help students experience 
decision making and cht)ice, the" creation of personal meaning, and 
the use of evidence and lo^ic. Tot) often general studies are narrow, 
sketchy introductums to disct)nnected subjects with an overemphasis 
on nomenclature and classification systems. Separation of information 
from real-world pn)blems and issues still characterizes too much of 
general education tt)day. 

The importance of general education for teachers is to help them 
become learned perstms. Because they are responsible for the intellec- 
tual development of children, teachers themselves must be interested 
in ideas and capable of understanding them in broad conceptual con- 
texts. Teachers must understand the nature and interrelationships of 
knowledge. 

Recommendation ^ 

That all prospective teachers participate in an experience focusing 
pn the nature and implications olv knowledge, in conjunction with 
general education studies. Taught by an interdisciplinary team, stu- 
dents will consider alternative ways of knowing, unique structures 
of knowledge in the different fields, linkages among concepts in the 
various disciplines, and the implications of these ideas for teaching 
at elementary and secondary levels. The instructional team should 
include at least one member from professional education along with 
appropriate representation from other behavioral and soe^ial sciences. 

Preeducation in the Undergirding Disciplines 

Teacher education has been slow to move in the direction of pre- 
professional studies paralleling curricula in medicine and law. Yet the 
complex nature of teaching requires an adequate theoretical base 
rooted in the several disciplines from which it draws, e.g., psychology, 
sociology, anthropology, and philosophy. 

When-disciplines **undergird," they do two things: they strengthen 
the conceptual and valuational grounds for professional practice, and 
they suppm development of a level of personal understantjing and 
involvement that distinguishes -i:he professional from a technician. 
The demands upon professional courses for both foundational and 
applied knowledge are so great that they can neither function without 



the contextual knowledge of the undergirding disciplines nor assume 
responsibility for providing it in the professional sequence. 

Recommendation 

That all teacher education programs include a preeducation com* 
ponent designed to provide necessary contextual knowledge from 
the undergirding disciplines* 

Limitations of the Undergirding Disciplines as 
Traditionally Taught 

As conventionally taught, the disciplines are vulnerable to four types 
of criticism. First, the disciplines are too often taught as separate and 
rigorous bodies of knowledge, each with its own self-sealed boundaries, 
established research standards, and exclusionary initiation rites. 
Instead of emphasizing the concepts, facts, values, and procedures 
which might overlap with other disciplines, the disciplinarian is 
likely to call attention to the highly idiosyncratic type of inquiry 
which exists within each specialized discipline. It is not unusual to 
hear students in professional programs claim that experimental psy- 
chology oif sociology or economics appears to have little in common 
with each other* Indeed, few students are capable of identifying the 
crosS'Cutting conceptual and methodological principles which unify 
the separate subject matters. Actually, few faculty members are capable 
of such a unifying task. In a society where educators must continually 
marshal data, principles, and procedures from aU the knowledge areas 
to help people with a variety of problems, educators can no longer 
tolerate the isolation of one body of knowledge from another. 

Second, the criticism of the undergirding disciplines usually made 
by disgruntled students is that these studies Sfre too theoretical and 
divorced from the real world of professional practice. Argyris and 
Schon hold that political scientists or philosophers, to mention two 
examples, are too preoccupied with weaving elaborate "espoused 
theories'' — those conceptual rationales people usually give when asked 
to explain their actions but bear little correspondence to their "theories 
in use.** "Theories in use** include the operational assumptions we 
make about the everyday world which eventuate in the ways we ac- 
tuaFly deal with people and things.^ It is rare that people ever examine 
closely their "theories in use.** 

Thus, while students may hold an espoused theory about the innate 
goodness of all people, some actually assume that young, people are 
untrustworthy and treat them accordin^y. This disjuncture between 
elegant **espoused theories" and "theories in use** has heightened in 
recent years because many academic disciplinarians have either stub- 
bornly refused — or been unable — to translat^ their, espoused tlfeories 
into tangible pjofessionaj practice. This is an era of accountability, 
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a time when educatDrs are struj^yliny tt) tind the hcst "tit" hetween 
what they assume aht)Ut people and their institutions and how they 
act on those assumptions. Faculty memhers must help professionals 
merye theory and pnictice more creatively, consistently, and con- 
'yruently than has been the case. 

The charge ot discrepancy between espi)used theories and theories 
in use points to a void between what educators profess to know and 
believe and what they actually do. in the years ahead, educators will 
be required to search for ways to reconcile contradictions between 
personal ideals and public actualities. Thus tar, the disciplines have 
been of little help in the reconciliation o\ these contradictions. 

Third in criticisms of the disciplines is that they tend to stress dis- 
prt)portionately the intellectual acquisition ot subject matter to the 
exclusion of their personal meaning (emotional, intuitive, normative) 
for the professiional practitioner. Very few of the disciplines have been 
helpful in demonstrating how the educator's private beliefs and values 
(abt)ut self, Others, what constitutes effective teaching anJ^leaminy, 
helpinj^, and why people behave the ways they do) emerge from, and 
are clarified by, the subject matter under study. Subjects like history 
and physics, to mention but two, have traditionally been tauyh; as 
inert and speciahzed bodies of facts, totally purified of any "unscholarly 
contaminants," i.e., personal implications for students. What effec- 
tive educators will require in the years ahead, however, are strong 
justificatory beliefs about their professional activitiesf^ut first, teacher . 
educators must help their students to discover the personal fn;eanin^ 
of ideas and subject matter, encouragini^ them to translate these per- 
sonal insights into sif^nificant public actfons. Disciplinarians will have 
to spend much more time helpinf^ students to enj^aye in "personal be- 
lief arjd value clarification," and exploring the best ways to construct 
the j^uidinK ideals which can assist them in successfully coping with 
the enervating, day-to-day ordeals typicaK ot so much professional 
work. ■ * 
Fourth, where the disciplines have been most vu In e table to cri- 
ticism,, especially from educators, has been in their austere concern 
with value neutrality'and objectivity at the expense ot any kind i^f 
explicit commitment to social ideals. Starr has remarked that the 
social sciences have rendered themselves almost impotent; they stead- 
fastly refuse to speak of social purposes, ultimate values, morality, cfr 
the meaning of human existence. Instead, tb^^Y are preoccupied with, 
technical issues; refining ever more precisely-their methods. Vocabu- 
lary, concepts, style, and stnuegies of presentajicm.^ What educators 
will need in the years ahead are not narrow, pragmatic reasons for 
being professionals. Recent research confirms that a high percentage 
of new teachers are looking toward their training to expand their 
scjcial awareness and foster a profound sense c)f purpose* This research 
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also ?>hc)ws\hat prcprt)tcssu)nal students resist ettorts — however well- 
meaning— «) convert them mto functional technicians only."' 

Teacher Preparation in Academic Specialization 

Another important cymponerit ot teacher preparation i^ ^tuJy in 
the academic specializatu>n areas. Programs preparing secondary 
t<»achers, and an increasing numher preparing elementary teachers, 
require candidates to do substantial work in subject areas. This is 
usually done m courses DUtside the college of education. Students 
with academic and professional objectives generally enroll in the same 
classes together, although the sequence of courses appropriate tor a 
teaching major is often different from regular academic majors. Rep- 
resentatives of the academic and teacher education faculties fre- 
quently a^ree on the distinctions between the sequence for the 
teachinj^ versus the nonteachm^ majors, although in small institu- 
tions such distinctions may disappear because ot limited otferin^s. 

Many of the criticisms of the underiiiirdin^ disciplines are relevant 
to preparation in the academic specialty tields. Academic taculty some- 
times assume that when secondary education majors learn the research 
procedure, iomc and content of an^ academic specialty, their ability 
to think analytically, act wisejy, and excite others about the value 
of the discipline will follow. Some faculty also assume that knowledge 
of a subject matter is sufficient preparation for the teaching of it. 
Course designed primarily to meet the needs of majors who intend 
to continue on into advanced graduate study m that tield often neglect 
the concerns of other students with different professitmal objectives. 
As a consequence, generations ot new teachers have ^one torth per- 
petuating concepts of subject matter and ot teaching that are abstract 
and ill-suited to the learner. 

The preparation of teachers, like that -(,\t nurses, scKial worke^rs, 
doctors, and counselors,^requires a mastery ot subject matter which 
is human-service funLtumai Not only do teachers need to know the 
technical lan^ua^e and the concepts of their disciplines; they require 
an "in breadth" underspndip^ of how a subject matter can be usetul 
to students in discovering personal levels ot meaning, and how stu- 
dents can translate thb> meaning into humane daily action. However, 
functionality of subject matter does not imph\different subject matters 
Tor different student populations. As Smith, 'C\)hen, and Pearl ob- 
serve: 

* No matter what his social environment, an individual must 
learn — and go on learning, at Ic^ast^minimally — how to ^et alon^ in 
a technoltvgical, urbanized society, a society that Requires scientific 
knowledge, social and political understanding, and a variety ot skills 
and social techniques.^ 
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Of critical importance to the subject matter preparation of teachers 
is attention to the broad principles and generalizations of a subject, 
rather than concentration on a maze of specific topics. 

Recommendation 

That principles be the "constants" of academic study. Facts should 
be the variables, organized around the broader principles, 

if such teaching is necessary m public schools, instructors must 
exemplify it in the universities. No longer can college professors be 
content to teach only the "data** of their disciplines,- They must show 
students the illuminative properties of the disciplines. Professors can 
no longer grudgingly carry out teaching assignments as the price they 
pay for research opportunities, pr reluctantly work with teacher edu- 
cation students.whom they view as "anti-intellectual," 

A Conceptual Framework for Planning the Professional 
Components of Teacher Education 



The following illustration (Figure 6) lists seven categories of objec- 
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tives for the educatK)n of tyachers. aVid six categories .wirhin which 
instructional modes may be ^m)uped to meet th6se objectives. A brief 
discu&sion of these objectives and instructional modes follows. Any 
one instructional mi?de, or a combination, may contribute xo each 
of-the professional objectives. While* the model meant pnmaraly to 
reflect preservice preparation, iris also relevant to the cuntinumg 
professional development of the teacher. Each of the professional 
componentfi — foundations of (education, teaching behaviors and skills 
(both generic and specialized), elective subcultuml stUdy. and field 
application— can be considered in light of the t)bjectives arid instruc- 
tional modes. 

The Foundations of Education: - 
A Professional Component 

The central weakness of foundational studies has been the tendvncy 
of many ft)Undations professi)rs to look at their fields as if they are full- 
blown disciplines, each with its nwri highly specialized conceptual - 
framework, investigative procedures, and research methodologies. 
PhiU)Sophy of educatu)n or histt)ry of education courses are sometimes 
taught as if they were separate, disconnected disciplines designed to 
provide students with depth of understanding m a single field, or to 
train students to think' about education m a narrt)w./'discipline-spe- 
cific** way. Thus, most students fail tt) see the interplay between the 
study of education as a discipline and the practice of education as a 
profession. Some foundations professt)rs refuse to bect)me involved 
wirh value prescriptions, field experiences, or the problems of prarc- 
'titioners — which they perceive as residing outride the analytic or des' 
^riptive. functu)ns t)f the discipline. 

The ''discipline' aptyraach is a retrm framu^hat should^he the basic pur- 
pose of all foijndatumal studies in education: to provide interdisciplinary and 
conceptual illumination of the issues, problems, and pfocedures confront- 
ing contemptjrary educators everyu^here so that mitre professional and 
humane public action might ensue. Thus, students musr explore the 
hidden value dimensu)ns of education practu:es and policies. Also, 
students must deveK)p a weiyfrrmdated belief system to serve as ii 
principle of selection for insj?fuctional materials, teaching procedures, 
and cumcular content. The student must develop a sense of social 
purpose— an activisH^ concern ft)r the sociopolitical^enJi of the edu- ^ 
cational experience which invest professional decisums and procedures 
with ultimate meaning and-conviction. * 

Foundational studies must be interrelated. The more specialized and 
isolated each of the academic disciplines becomes, the more necessary 
it will be for foundations faculties to reintegrate the subject matters 
for sound ecKicational judgment and action. Educators face a welter 
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of prohlems'and issues too complicated to He solved within the frame- 

wojrk of a single discipline. To solve educational problems requires 

broad intelligence, contextual knowledge, and integnniAe vision. 

* ♦ 

RecommendatiAi * ^ 

That a series of changes be made in the formats, conceptual frame- 
works, and delivery m6des of the undergirding disciplines, whether 
taught in the ^reeducation component or in professional founda- 
tions courses. To support and strengthen teachers, the undergird- 
ing disciplines must become interdisciplinary; unifying ia concept 
and practice; less obscure and more human service functional; 
problem-based, featuring **theory in practice" modes of inquiry; 
original and bold in developing explanatory hypotheses; personal 
and clarifying [n terms of beliefs and values; socially activistic and 
mission centered; and experimental in teaching procedures and 
delivery modes. ^ ; 

o 

'Importance of a Professional Knowledge Base 

Fundamental peda^t)^ical knowledge is of central importance in 
the preparation of.protessional teacher>. Thti Cimmissum asserts that 
effective teachers gain understanding and control of classroom events mainly 
through theinetical and empirical knouledge. In turn, they ^ain an appre- 
ciation of important concepts as they see them work in school situa- 
tions. A frequent critil^^lsm of teacher prefsaration programs it> that 
they are too th^'oretical. The Commission holds, to the contrary, that 
they iViay not be sufficiently theoretical. What' is necessary is the con- 
tinuous interplay ot theor>' and practice. 

Te^ -rhers are mt)re likely to understand' and appreciate concepts 
only if they are linked with the study of victual behavioral situations. 
The Commission proposes not that all teachers he researchers hut that pro- 
fessumal programs develop the teacher s capacity to understaiul c^d con- 
sult appropriate research hefore makmg mstructional decisums. * 




Developing a Repertoire of Teaching 
Behaviors and Skills 

A professional teacher is one who possesses a broad repertoire of 
classroom behaviors and skills, grounded in professional and academic 
knowledjiie. Educators must' also develop skillsMn the performance of 
teaching through practice in a controlled twining environment. 

The demanding task confronting beginning teachers requires a 
reasonable level of proficiency in the behaviors of it .hing. Begin- 
ning teachers with a safe level of instruttional copQipetence are likely 
to maintain self-confidance through the trying experiences of their 
first year. Without generic teaching behaviors and skills, new teachers 
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are likely to became discouraged aiul either leave teaching or'settle 
upon narrow .techniques simply "survive" in the classroom. ' The' 
Commission hdiexcs that uuhout the dciclofmcnt of cffcL tiic pcrformanLt' 
skills, tcacht'Ts mill remain Incoa ulncd mth survnal mutters rather thaii 
broader educcitiomi/ KincLTn.s 

A number ot^instructional skills .ire generic. l')thers are a tunction 
ot specific subject matter or partii^ular learner needs. Many formula- 
ti'ons ctt' generic teaching are available to the curriculum planner in 
teacher education. Smith, C>ohen, and Pearl identity fis minimum 
skills the ability to perform stimulant operations (question, structure," 
probe); manipulate the different kinds ot knowledge^ perform rein-c, 
forctment operations; negotiate interpersonal relations; diagnose' stu- 
dent needs and learning difficulties;' communicate and empathize 
with fctudents, parents, and others; perform in, jmd with, smaM and 
large groups; utilize technological equipment; evaluate student 
achievement; and judge appa)priatenes.s of instructional materittls.'' 

Generic teaching skills developed at the University of Houston 
include^ 33 competencies listed 'under 11 broad categories (See Ap- 
pendix B.). Burdin.describes the wide range of roles played by teachers 
as follows: ^ 

They^know how ro conduct needs assessments. They know the 
objectives of democracy and its strategies. They know about present 
and future. They know how to utilize effectively people, time, 
"Space, equipment, and matenals tor instmctional purposes. They 
know how to assess teaching and leaming. They lead', and they* fol- 
low. They function in places called schools; they ti/nction equally 
well as educators in other settings. They can design leammg activi- 
ties with rather high probabilities tor attaining publicly announced 
learning objectives. They are competent. They are accountable. '® 

The Importance of Teacher Values and Attitudes 

Not linly must preparation programs develiip teaching skills and a 
knowledge of theoretical and empirical concepts, but they must foster 
humanistic educational values and attitudes. Indeed, the central task 
of teacher education is to provide teachers with a philosophy of edu- 
cation that will help them , to think seriously and continuously about 
the purposes and consequences of what they do. This entails being 
aware of tUe value system of a particular educational environment, 
as well as the effects of a persi^nal value system on a school environ- 
ment. ' 

The distinction between "espoifsed theories'* and "theiiries in use** 
implies the'use of values clarifitation for prospective teachers. It is 
unwise to pn^mulgate impressive value statements for students to en- 
dorse or to surest that values are personal matters outside thc^ scope, 
of professicmal preparation. I>]either is it enough to study the classical 
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philosophjcal schools. Instead, prospective teachers need* to indu,ce 
operational values frym real school situiMl^ns, and to test the conse- 
quences of assumed values, (-.'ogan rean:es the importance ot opera- 
tional values for teachers and the dittkulty in tostenn^ those values 
in the training program. He believes: ^ 

It we are to seek teachers wHd m class will be creative^ demi»c rat it, 
mtegrative, learner-centered and the Irke, then . . it* will probably 
be more economical to select by whatever methods are available 
those candidates tor teaching who maniftv^tly or'^atently exhibit the 
' qualities we seek.^J^ ^ * 

While the Commissum tit ct'pCi "Cohan's endorsement of values in the selec- 
tion {miu'^s for teacher education^, a rec()^mi^L's the diffiexilt-y of obtaining 
reliable evidemee on values and the danger of simply reproducing the value 
patterns of t^ose engaged h\ the selection. 

i ^^^^ 

Personalizaricm in Teacher Education 

Teachers ^fe different from one another. The esti^blishment ot 
generic skills e»sentii\l to the professional Repertoire of every teacher' 
does not deny the individuality of teachers. Teacher educators have 
^ lon^ since abandoned' the potion that teachers should i»e interchange- 
able partson a production Jine. Instead, teachers must develop their 
ow'n styles, techniques, and maierials consistent with'^cheir personali- 
ties, experiences, aod abilities. Tt;achers need much latitude in the 
instructional modes and materials they employf 

Recommendation 

That all prospective teachers make use of their own ^interests, 
talents, and styles in' developing beginning teaching behaviors and 
skills. 

Induction into the Profession 

Socialization mto the professiofe happens when teacher candidates 
experience actual teaching responsibilities, arid when they associate 
daily with professionals. Teacher education must provide socializa- 
tion oppi^rtunities for students in professional ethics and values, legal 
obligations of ?ch<H)ls and teachers, certification requirements and 
procedures, rebitionshipii between supervisory personnel and teachers, 
the history and role ot professional organizations in teaching, and 
continuing professional development opportunities associated with 
conferences, pub lie at Tons, and other activities. Professors who see 
themselves and are viewed by the profession as members of the teach- 
ing profession can enhance greatly the process of i^iductioa. i 
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Professional Literacy 

Professional literacy familiarizes teachers with current educational 
issues and professional concerns. .Effective teachers -^interpret the 
schools to the citizenry, and serve as analysts of community interests 
^to the schools. Financing public education, citizen participation in 
educational policy decisions, school board- professional association 
views on negotiations, and educational trends in 'other n-ations are 
examples of topics whidh contribute to the professional literacy of 
teachers and enable them to participate more intelligently in public 
discussion. on these issues. 

Recommendation . , 

That teacher educatioji • programs provide opportunities for. 
teachers and teacher candidates, to become knowledgeable about 
important ejjucational and sociopoliti)^ issues, and capable of 
interacting effectively with concemedNCTlizens in th& consideration 
and resolution of such 'issues. 

'Establishing Habits of Inquiry and Continuing Learning 

When teachers develop inquiring minds and coi;nmitment to con- 
tmumg learning, tRey are able to contribute to the profession through- 
out their hves. Most teacher educators talk about the need for teachers 
to be experimental and exploratory in- their work. However, most 
preparation programs are* prescriptive and didactic in form. Thus, we 
must develop g^t least a beginning competence in research and inquiry 
skills among prospective teachers. 

Recommendation 

That teacher candidates study alongside fE&ulty who have mastered 
research and scholarship skills, and who can encourage prospective 
teachers to develop their own inquiry and research skiJJs, 
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INSTRUCTIONAL MODES 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

- Teacher Educators as Models of Effective 
. Teaching Behavior 

l^^^he teaching in a college t)f education should be a model for the 
kind of practice expected in the schools. Professirrs of education should 
. exemplify 'what they explicate. This means that college instructors must 
incorporate the same prnnciples of instruction in their own teaching 
that they wish -to engender in their students. If .teachers are to become 
. competent professionals, they must be prepared by competent Xeacher 
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c^duc.Kurs. C*i)u\sr DUtlincs, Ic.inuiiy modules, Iccftjrcs, dcmDiistni' 
tiDiiA cv.Uu.itiuii j^r.Kticcs, and studciu advism^^ s[>huld all.cxcmplity 
j principles ot crtcctivc tcich^y, ' * 

Teacher Educators as Mentors 

liucrvicws wirf^ tf.KhcTs .ii^d other protcssioi^.ils uttci\discK)sc\ 
strong intluciKc in rhcir development hyoiK- ot their uwi^ teachers. 
Teachers are more likely to identify .i /K-rsnn than^i course or pro^^ram 
as A key intluence in a career decisioi^ or personal develof»meiu. 
Though such persons m.iy h.ive been called "advisors," riu-y .Ktually 
tunctioned in a |^>le tar^more siyi^itieaiu thai^ simply firoyram fil.i^v 
nm^. The mentor-student relatioi^ship ^s a colleyii^'ne, exemphty' 
in^ an acceptaiKe ai^d triei^dship well heyoi^d'the usual narrow 
.ic.idemic consult.uion. The mentor is a model, .iK)t simply of a variety 
ot teachm^ modes, hut ot the hurj^.ine protessionaj. Arrousmith argues 
^ thc^se eloquently: " y 

C .harism.i m a teacher is not a mystery or nimbus ot personahty, hut 
radi^mt exemplitication to whKh the student contributes a corres- 
ponding Tcidiant hunger U>t becoming , , . , :>uch embodiment may 
be pcrson.il. r.itional, .wnd contempl.uive, i>r .utu ist and pubtu. 
What m.ittcrs ts the ihteuration i)t M^mticant lite and knowledge, 
ot compassionate study and intormed conduct. The teacher in th^ 
sense m)es where tlie .Ktu>n is. where his ex.impleas most needed. 

Recommendation t * 

That teacher jL'ducat4on transform the present statu,s of mentor- 
ing as a largely unplanned and uncontrolled dimension of teacher 
education to a deliberate effort to enhance and strengthen such 
relationships through faculty recruitmeht, development, rewards. 

The Classroom Mode ^^fcs 

The C'ommission believes th.it h??rn|^soiMK'1 .md program factors 
afe essenti.d to ettective te.icher educ.uu)iv The colle^^e classroom 
provides the te.icher education couiuerp.irt to the public school en- 
vironment where the beKlnIUI^^ te.icher will work. Aiu],^ just as ele- 
mentary and secondary te.ichers c.ui m.ike cl.issrooms exciting eiv 
viri)nments tor learning, so too should colle^^e ii^structors m.fke their 
ct)lleKe classrooms rioh .ind varied settings tor the st^udv of te.ichii^K- • 

The Learning Resource Center and Laboratory 

Th^reRul.ir cl.issroom must be enriched by close ties to .v le.iri^n^' 
resource center (LRC') and to both campus- and field-baseJ laboratory 
experiences. The^RC' c.in pryvide a rich ranye of resources such as 
books, tilms, tapes; records, protocol materials, data kinks, computer- 
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assisted insrruauai, cJiu.*nfion.il ^.inu-s, <.urruuluru miijcs, ,inJ in- 
struLtu>n.il nuu(!^n<ilv T\w LIU .lUu su[>[\irrs iruiivuiual stikiv, m' 
tnti^al ti> the Jt'V'^opnicnt vit iruicix^uiciu rlunkmj^ luui Ic.irnmu 
associated wirli l-vltn tc<u Iut proK-ssu mal. 

The tcaeher cdin^atum iLissnmru ^hl^uld Iv a laKir<irurv tor the 
studv <ind dcvcluprncnt n\ v\n.hiny kni>wU-d^e and skills. This labor. i- 
Torv sill mid he L'xp.mdcd to irulude insjrik Au >nal proLcdures sin. h .i> 
niitrotcathin^. sumihition, rnodcliiM;. <»"^il dcnumsrr.ition. These 
proc<*durcs liclp stude-nts to (.ontront a contf^ollcd reality hy <.onccn- 
tratiri>j?-on partuuhir tcaLhin^-lcarnin^ IvlKiviors uruil thcv att.Un ade- 
quate levels ot skill and Lontidenee. When students do encounter 
tile complexity ot a regular iLissroom, they will have experien<.ed .i 
filanrlod scrlus 6t tea^^hinu <uts m a minimally threatening environ- 
ment, with 1 mined Lite teed]\n.k <jnd expe ruined supervisior). 

Recommendation 

That because teacher education is best when it is campus based 
and fiel^ oriented, there be an^pansion of efforts to develop pro- 
tocol and training materials that record real situations and illustrate 
ways of respondin{4 to them consistent with appropriate conceptual 
frameworks. - 

The dichotomy th.it "know-wh.it" learnings should he campus based, 
while "know-how" le.irnm^s should beMield base4. is a tatse one. Ef- 
fective teacher educ.ition incorpor.Ues both tield and c.impus experi- 
ences in .ipplied .md toiind.uional le.irninu. The potential is ^reat tor 
protocol materi.ils .ind microteachm^ procedures to brin^ reality to the 
campus environment in a context which .illow^ tor deiiber.ue an.ilysis. 
deletion of redundancies .ind irrelevancies, related situ.itions dr.iwn 
frt>m different locations and time periods, and closer linkages between 
theory and practice. • 

A Continuum of Field Experiences to Link 
Professional Knowledge and Skills 

Recent liter.iture on te.icher educ.ition su^^ests th.u the universitv 
cannot tr.un te.ichers and therefore should yive up its cl.nm to otferin^ 
technic.d education in education are.Ts and .issi^n it to schools, uv 
dustr\ . and communi/v agencies. ' ^ This ijnnmissum uncLjuivncally 
rejects Mk/i vteus, f)clieim^' in.stecd thcit the f>/dcc u> iniuaw hasii ami 
enduring rcjnnn in Inojcssumal prcparawm is at the untverMtw n()(^auay 
frtivn It. But the issue is not either/or. Schools and colleges must 
collaborate if teacher education's to be c^.ective. There is no mayic 
in field experiences. Profession.il training is not j^i^nific.mt simply 
because it is "out thefe." It is valuable only it it l\iis been caretullv 
planned, interpreted, and linked with .ippropri.ue conceptual frame- 



works. 'The Commission believes that the desigrvtyf teacher education .should 
include a continuous interhicking relatumshil) hetu'ee7\ practice and thetrry. 
Involvement with teaching should Kej^in as so6x\ as students enter a 
teacher preparation program. Useful direct experience, with^simul- 
taneous study of useful knowledge, divided into achievable goals for 
beginners and gradually increasing the difficulty of the role, is the ideal 
form 6f -^repi^tion. Students should have many^choices, at whatever 
age ehey choose, to engage in the seal affairs of schools and com- 
munities. ''^ ''^ 

Improved 'Supervision of Field Experiences 

The complexity of the field expepience demimds effective directiim 
and supervision. Existing practices are 'mostly ineffective and require 
radical change. Student schedules often compel assignmery: to schools 
immediately adjacent to the campus. Overcrowding at these schools 
results in assignment of aides^nd student teachers to personnel in- 
adequately prepared for such key responsibilities. Another difficulty 
is the considerable time which college supervisors spx^nd ir^ travel to 
and from the schools where their students teach.» Thus, they have 
relatively little time to spend in actual observation and consultation 
with the student and cooperating teacher. Changes in the roles played 
by college and school personnel seem inevitable. ^ *^ 

Recommendation 

That the establishment of some teacher education centers be 
located away from the campus, employing well-prepared, profes- 
sional supervisors who retain continuing teaching responsibilities 
with a local school system and^jserve as adjunct or part-time mem- 
bers of one or .more college faculties* 

Soctie present university supervisors could assume full-time i-espon- 
sibility for the field centers, while others could concentrate on in- 
service training activities with classroom teachers. 

Differentiated Responsibilities in the Classroom 

In addition to the professional responsibilities of the teacher, there 
are also important teacher functions which are technical, clerical, 
and custodial. These functions may influence significant^ly the learn- 
ing envir(5nment of the classroom. They require,, therefore, that pro- 
fessional teachers have final responsibility for such functions, whether 
carried out by teachers or by support staff. Many technical functions 
associated with teaching, such as reproduction of materials, orgajiiz- 
ing field trips, and evaluating homework assignments, may not de- 
mand a high level of professional skill, but the failure to conduct 
them professionally can impede learning. The Commission reaffirms 
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not only the imponancc of professional functions being carried out by hi^ly 
qualified teachors, hut also the imptrrtance of classroonx maintenance func 
turns bem^ under the supervisum of a quahfied professional The (.lommis- 
siorx encnura^ies continued development of differentiated staffing arrange- 
ments uhch allocate some of these duties to aides and puralnofessionals 
in (rrder that teacher professionals may devote their energies to the diag- 
nostic, prescriptive, and evaluative dimensums of the teachnxg Inocess. 

The Need for Special Emphasis oiv Children with 
Learning Disabilities t 

Society has imlv he^un to realize its dhliKations to children with 
leamin^i disahilitiesXn *nost states, the educational needs of a majority 
of children wiA learnW disabilities remain unmet. Schools need lar^e 
numbers of teachers who have the preparation to en^aKC in diagnostic 
ilnd remedial procedures with all'of their pupils, and the time to do so. 
The currenf emphasis upon *'mainstreamin{^*' of childen with a variety 
of learnin^^ disabilities places an increased obliKatioi) on all teachers 
to develop basic understandings and skills to promote learning among 
abroad range of children. Such teathing requixes time as well as train- 
ing. Staffing arrangements must permit teachers to use their higher 
order skills to me^f the needs of these children. 

STUDY OF A SIGNIFICANT SUBCULTURE 

Jhe teaching profession has multiple clients, including'the broader 
society, the community, and the individual Because the profession is 
nationaPand intematit>nal in its perspectives and obligatioipsy it is 
concerned with the generalized preparatit)n of teachers. In contrast, 
school systems are rooted in particular communities, and seek teachers 
to meet their specific instructional needs. The result is sometimes a 
discrepancy between the preparation of the teacher and the instruc- 
tional needs of a schTTol or school system. Some of this discrepancy 
is inevitable, even desirable, in that tlyery teacher needs an .appro- 
priate mix of generic and particular professional learnings, A pre- 
service teacher preparation program that provides no opportunities 
for its students to practice in, and adjust their performance to, com- 
munity realities is unlikely to have many of its graduates survive the 
first year of teaching. However, a preparation program geared entirely 
to the particular needs of a singly? school or school system will pro- 
duce narrowly provincial teachers who are technicians, m^t /profes- 
sionals. The professional teacher must be capable of functioning 
effectively in a particular school and community envirt^nment, and 
also capable of functioning effectively if the character of that en- 
vironment changes, or the teacher is employed elsewhere, 
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Limttations of Community- or 
EthniC'Specific Teacher Education 

Some people advuc.ire Lumnuinirv spcutK dnd crhnic spcufii. rciehor 
education in order to satiNty the needs ot segments ot our popul.uu)n 
neyletted by many current teaching [^r.ictices. They re».ommend that 
education pro^'nims"for te.ichers he Comnuinity h.ised .md community 
controlled with the ti>llowin^' characteristics; (a) teachers-to-he, af 
the tmuYt'^ recruitment, should select one or more* culture-specific 
areas to master; (b) teacher educition pro^'rams should he authorized 
only after a particular community has defined a pro^^ram — the need 
tor it, Its content, and the terms on which it will he acceptable; (c) 
the role in teacher education for institutions of hit,'her education 
should, be region specific. And their miss'^on should be to work with 
local education agencies to develop pro^^nuns fi)r satisfyinj^ educational 
needs articulated by their various commujiities; and (d) training' pro- 
t^rams should use anthropoloj^ical modoJs that view a specific com- 
munity or re^Mon without ethnodrntric b\as or. m()re positively, with 
^he eye of the citt:en who has tF]fr interesrni^he area and 4ts children 
at heart. 

While the educational problems this approach seeks to remedy are 
senous c)nes. .ind the objectives commendable, the consequences of 
a narrowinj^ of teacher competencies could be disastrous. This view- 
point IS reminiscent of the early ^^rowth of public education in Ameri- 
ca, and IS not a satisfactory solution to the education problems of a 
lar^e, pluralistic, urban society. A community-specific or ethnic- 
specific approach to teacher education is inherently dan«er()us because 
polarization and animosity are already rampant amony ethnic groups 
and social classes. Such .in emphasis reinforces differences and per- 
petuates the biases of individual communities ,ind ethnic t,'roups. in- 
tensifying rather than reducing' the strife within American society. 
If i>ur society is ro survive, the nation's major institutions must delib- 
erately suek the enlar^'ement t>f '<hared values amon^' broader circles 
of our citizens. Teacher educators must build into preparation pro- 
t,'rams the idea that both ct>re values and individual freedom should 
be preserved withm a matrix of cultural pluralism. 

Many schools have failed adequately to meet the n^eds and expec- 
tations of our diversified society. Many schools have failed to [prepare 
* the children of w hite middle-class suburbia, and the Black or ('hicano 
chtld of the ghetto, to function effectively m a hi^'hly technolo^Mcal, 
multicultural, and ever-chant,Mn^' society. Teacher education programs 
often Fie^'lected or totally i^mored the concepts of community and 
ethnicity until the civil ri^'hts movement of the sixties. Then, edu- 
cators used LomTnunity ds, a cijde wDrd for "inner-ciry" and ")^herto," 
and t'thniL for "Black'' iff some other minority yroup. If community 
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or ethnic concerns were Jc.ilt with at all over the last JecaJe. it was 
usually within such a linnted context. Larj^e nurnhers ot teacher tram- 
in^ projj;rams included components that attempted to j^ive preteaohers 
the "inside storv** on-a spccitic coninuinitv or culture «roup situation — 
usually urban. Black. piK)r. and more recently, the Native American. 
These ettorts have been less than adequate. 

Teacher education pro^^rams must deal with the concepts ot com- 
munity and ethnicity concretely and cumprehensively, it we are to 
have skilled protession.il educators who .ire sensitive to the pluralistic 
nature ot'' society. The proponents ot community-controlled. cortP" 
nuinity-based teacher educauon proj^rams. and those with an exclu- 
sive focus on particular ethnic minority studies, suffer trom the same 
short-sij^luedness. Both make theoretical and operational assump- 
tions ba.sed on limited and naraiw detinitions < 1 commuTUfv and t'thnic. 
^ Wc bcliL'vc that teuc/it'r educators must dcfint: ammunit-s and ethnicity 
in the hraadcst sense, indudmg all segments (>; S(n\ty and the mfnnte 
immher of xanations xnthin ea/f(. And because A\ ot us live in a multi- 
cultural stjciety. developers yt teacher preparation f^rograms must help 
students devise .md test st^ateyies to cope with the real-world de- 
mands arising trom .i bro.id ranye ot community and ethnic concerns. 

The iAimmissum a^ees xiitlx \m)[n)nents iif cummunity -based, com- 
muiuty*eimtr oiled , teacher educcitum ^ ho hi)ld that commumties must be 
involved m the policy (Aaimmg (nocess for educatum — fro)n goal setting tx) 
etaluating outcimxes. , 

Recommendation 

* That all parties devise mechanisms where communities, local edu' 
cation agencies, and institutions of higher education work together 
to reconcile their varying perceptions of what education should be. 
Responsible, open collaboration among all constituencies must occur 
in order<Jto build responsive, pluralistic programs. 

"Recommendation 

That teacher education programs provide. students with concept 
tual structures concerning teaching and learning which cut across 
ethnic and community boundaries. Also, that all teacher education 
students study and experience in some depth at least one of the local, 
regional, or national subcultures. 

Methodology relevant to specific ethnic-community issue** must be- 
come as important .1 part of the curriculum as the acquisition of other 
teaching competencies. Students must have .1 basic understanding ot 
America's historic, sociological, and economic developments which 
have created today's pluralistic society. Students must become sensi- 
tive to cultural differences .imon^ children, and <o the obligation ot 
the school to make the most of such differences rather than viewing 
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them as undesirable discrepancies from a monolithic cultural norm. 
Also, preparation programs should deal concretely with a compre- 
. hensive problem-solvinR (rroLCSS tor resolving' communi'r^-ethnic 
specjfic issues. The CDmmissum emphasizes, however, that while cam" 
muniiies arc unique in many ways, they also share many commanaliues. 
And, S(rme educational (rrocesses remain constant across ail unnmunities 
and ethnic groups. The C'ommission shares Holbrook s view: ^ 

The prisoners of Africa, in calhng out **We are meriF^" appealed to - 
^umanitxis (the yniversiil], not to their ethnicity. Our laws presup- ' 
pose humanitas their ultimate ethical jastification, even if they^ 
fail to embody/ i'^ totally^ Even vyhen we decry the universality of 
humanitas in tMe name of ethnic concreteness, we assume that those 
who disagree /vith us can understand what we are saying. Thereby 
we, refute at imc level what we assert at another level. Without 
the universality of humanitas we could not disagree, not even about 
ethnic ity.'* 

THE IMPORTANCE OF ADEQUATE 
''LIFE SPACE'^ , 

Teacher education suffers from serious inadequacies in tTie "life 
space" available to carry out the demanding tjisk of preparing profes- 
sional teachers. In time, facilities, personnel, instructitmal and re- 
search materials^even in access to quality instruction in other aca- 
demic units — teacher education programs require greater re^)urces 
than presently allocated. It is important to understand the limitations 
on ctjrricula imposed by-the cramped, seriously Tnadequate life space 
which teacher educaticm program** presently occupy. The ma^itude, 
intensity, and direction of the efforts needed to prepare a teacher, reach far 
beyond present resources. Teachers in training need: 

1. A sequence of study in the disciplines which underf^ird teaching. 

2. An in-depth examinatit)n of a significant subculture within a con- 
text of broad cultural awareness. 

3. More effective integration and expansion of theory and practice. 

4. Field experiences which illuminate educational theory and cours<^ 
work and extend practice. 

The. life space demands imposed by these needs necessitate a care- 
ful analysis of the different populations served by colleges of educa- 
tion. Every institution must examine it,s objectives in light of the cost 
of necessary resources. Teacher education programs which lack suffi- 
cient resources and, thus, compromise quality standards must either 
secure the resources or be ab»andoned (See Appendix C.)<^ 

Many colleges of education attempt to provide instructional service 
in several, or all, of the following categories: 
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1. Preparation programs iov elementary and secondary teachers lead- 
ing to initial certification m thos^» fields. , \ 

2. Preparation of educational specialists in a variety c?f fields (e.g., 
counseling, administration, research, and college teaching). 

3. Continuing professional development for teachers. 

4. Inservice needs identified hy area school systems. 
?. Preparation of paraprofessional school personnel. 

6. Programs for personnel employed hy, or interested in working in, 
nonschool agencies having educational functions (e.g., museJums, 
educational television, churches, community recreation groups, 
and industry). 

7. Tfie study of educational processes and institutions as a part of 
general education .(the motivation of an increasing numher of 
parents and other citizens). 

Future educational developments will Continue, even intensify, 
these a^rvice demands. However, if institutions lack the appropriate 
resources to offer good programs, there will he a deterioration of quality 
star\dards in all. Also, if colleges of education conserve instructional 
rest)urces hy enrolling students with widely differing ohiectives in the 
same course, then suhject matter will hecome ifrelevant. For example, 
mixing junior college faculty who desire instmctional improvement 
with students seekying certification-type professional courses (tan only 
result in a ct)mpromise that reduces usefulness for iiW professionals. 

Most colleges of education, committed to quality standards hut 
confronted with limped resources, will place their highest priorities 
on programs leading' to teaching.certificataon and to the preparation 
of related school specialists. However, significant changes in supply* 
and demand will cause a reordering of priorities in many institutions. 

Recommendation 

That every coUege of education identify its objectives, determine 
the resources necessary to achieve those objectives at a quality level 
consistent with the demands of our profession, and theiJ establish 
realistic priorities for the size and diversity of programs those re- 
sources can su||^rt. 

Recommendation 

That teacher preparation for initial service be conducted in a five- 
year sequence, combining both bachelor's and master's degrees. 

This plan will pnwide the "life space** urgently needed for adequate 
preparation inj^eptral education, academic specialization, preprofes- 
si(Tfiarsocial and behavioral sciences, educational foundations, sub- 
culture study, and an appropriate blend of campus and field experiences 
emphasizing effective instructional strategies. The Commission ts not 
^recommending simply an expansion of existing liberal arts^ and professional 
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components into an tulditUmal y^ar of study, Insteiui it is urging a hold neU' 
~ ammitment of time, energy, 'and resaurces for afi entirely .original struc- 
' mre to prepare teacl^ers. , * ' " -..^^ ' 

^ The Internship . ° ^ , . 

• * Di>e of the-criti^al problems of teachtr education i-s the^aWnce of - 
-^opportunity to e^erci^e professional fesponsihilities un^er direct and 
contirfuous supervision during an internship. Other^profesions find a* 
. planned. internship essential fhe demanding nature of teaching sug- 
gests a similar need* , 

At; least the firsr^year of teaching should he in an internship. role. 
Beginning teachers ^ould be given responsibility comparable to ex- 
perienced teachers but under the direction of supervisors )^ho are 
available for assistance as needed. Assigning interns to sfhools iTi small 
groups (at pay levels somewhat below those, for regular teacher§> and 
, providing n specially prepart^d experienced teacher as intern supervisor 
is a relatively inexpensive but effective approach which has already 
been tested in a number of locations, t'eacher education assistance ^ 
from the university^hould be continued through the internship period, 
both through supervisory collaboration and through more structured 
continuing education expediences. Continuing, certification should be 
withheld until after suc^ssful completion of the internship experience. 

Recommendation 

That the internship in teacher education be defined as a minimpm 
of one year of supervised employment and tHat it be made an integral 
part of all teacher preparation programs. 

Needed: Continuity of Preservice, Inservice, and 
Continuing Education — ^The Critical Nature of the, 
^ Early Years of Teaching . . . 

The early years, of teaching are crucial to the professional develop- 
ment of teacjiers. The support they receiv'e from other professionals 
can influence greatly the attitudes, effectiveness, and subsequent pro- 
fessional growth of the new .teacher. Teachers who' are trying ^new 
things need many opportunities to talkjabout their work with each 
other. New teachjsrs* willingness to use a range of approaches to teach- 
' ing will level off or stop if they are left alone to face classroom problems. 
Often, tile need to survive becomes ttfe major force fot continuing to 
use whatever seems to have worked — without further exploration of 
instructional alternatives or reflection on the loKg-range consequences 
of teaching behavior. '9 
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The new teachers need \ov professional suppivrt requires that the 
university (which provided preservicftprepanitiOn), professional or-, 
ganizations, andJemployinK school system all provide help. The uni- 
vertiity and -professional organizations can help- in assisting teachers 
to reconceptualize their rules durin$j rimes of ^reat change. The em- 
plc)yinK school systerp can help by supporting teacher centers which 
draw on the ex[>errise of a variety ot proti|ssionals in ord<?r to develop 
tf?id refine teaching skills. While there is broad agreement that schools 
need to be more effective than they haye been and that teachers musr^ 
initiate change, it is unlikely that a new- teacher, acting alohe> can be 
an agent' of reform. 

Talking strong issue with st\me in teacher education whu gear their 
programs, tt) an idealized view of schot)ls and ui teaching, Smith and 
Orlosky argtje th^it '^it is mischievous, deliberately, to maladapt a 
teacker to the schc«)l for tht)se who are so maladapted cannot survive 
tn it, let alona refoT-m it/'''' However,**the problem requires a balanced 
apprt)ach since intimate cx)ntact -with school reality, without benefit 
of the perspe^^tive of new v^alues and theories, will foster a teacher's 
adjustment to what is rather thanstimulating visions* of what i:ould he. 
New teachers must ame to teaching both uith a capacity to survive and a 
jvillingness to mrrk toward huiUin^^ professional relationships thai uill sup- 
port reform. \ ' ' ^ 

Teacher Preparation for Institution Building 

The knowledge and skills important for effective teaching include 
an understanding of the school as a social institution, and the teacher 
as an institution builder. Colleagues, administratt)rs, parents, and stu- 
dents all exert a powerful prc*ss upon rhe new teacher. Preparation^ 
programs must help beginning teachers, to understand these environ- 
ments and provide the continuing education to aid teachers to be- 
come skillful in receiving and giving colleague support. 

Colleges of education should extend their form^al contact with be- 
ginning teachers through their initial year of teaching. This plan could 
reduce the ''culture shock" of the new teacher, blur the artificial dis- 
tinctions between prescrvi^e ancf' continuing education, and provide 
for collaboration between school and college personnel. Presently, 
many new teachers function in a professional desert, abandoned by 
the institutions where they received their preservice educationTaTtd*-. 
neglected by overburdened school supervisory personnel. By sharing 
university resources with school systems, and allocating additional 
resources to this critically important area, teacher education could 
touch the professional lives of teachers when they are most responsive 
to new learning. 
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^ Professional Learning in the Immediate Teaching 
, Environment of the Beginning Teacher 

In addition a mastery of generic teaching skills, new teachers 
will need to becomesfomiliar with the>policies and practices unique, to 
their school systems. Methods ot recJrd keeping, the system's reading 
program, the scope and^ sequence ofCther^)tal curriculum, provisions 
for handling various learrxing disabilities', and supervisory roles and 
.procedures are Some exarpples of a school system's practices. School 
systems should assume responsibility for instruction in these practices 
through teacher centers, w^Qrkshaps, and extended conferences. These 
learnings build upon the-generalAe^mings of the university-based pro- 
gram and provide the necessary familiarity with a particular schools 
procedures. They alst) lase adjustment to a new setting, raise the level 
of confidence of new teachers, and increase the likelihood that n^w 
teachers will try a broader range of instructional techniques. 

The Differing Emphases of Preservice Education, ' 
Inservice Education, and Continuing Professional 
Development: A Summary ' « 

Preservice education should emphasize the generic knowledge, Ke- 
haviors.^and skills that enable beginning teachers to function at a safe 
level in a wide variety of settings. Preservice education should be a 
direction setter for beginning teaching and for further professional 
growth- It should stir interests, stimulate incjuiry, and initiate commit- 
ment, " ^ 

Inservice education should meet the needs of the school system. 
While the continuing education needs of individual faculty members, 
may net be at odds with the training needs of a school system, never- 
theless, needs of the system should be paramount. School systems 
sht)uld undertajce periodic reviews to determine staff training needs. 
The emphasis on school system needs as the locus for inservice edu- 
cation is a considerable departure from the common pattern of accept- 
ing arf^ college credit without regard to its relevance. The Commission 
is not proposing that colleges and universities be uninvolved in inservice 
teacher education, 

Reicommendation 

That school systems become the chief locus for |nservice educa^ 
tion in order to keep this phase of staff development maximally 
responsive to school and cornmunity needs. Area colleges should 
expect <to participate regularly in the planning and to contribute 
resources when they are relevant and available. The primary, role 
of the cpllege of education, however, should be to prepare public 
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school personnel competent to carry x)ut assessments and research 
basic to sych programming. 



Continuing Professional Development 

Continuing profej^sional Jevelopment rt^aches .beyond the support 
of1:>eginning teacher refforts Co appl^ teaching knowledge and skills to 
particular school and community sr&jations. It reaches beyond the 
meeting of specific school system needs thVough inservice education. 
Its function i& the development of professional teacher-schobrs, 
.capable of high levels of diagiTosis and prescription; coordinating rhe 
instructional efforts of other professional and paraprofessional asso- 
ciates; and exercising leadership in school, community, and the pro- 
fession.' Continuing professional development aims at proficiency, at 
mastery, even at brilliance in tlie performance .of instructional re- 
sponsibilities. ^ 

While the chief responsibility for continuing professional develop^- 
ment must rest with the inJ.vidual teacher and th , organized profes- 
sion, the major vefiicle for carrying out professional development 
objectives still douhjtle.ss remains the graduate programs of the.Colleges 
» and universities, enriched by the collaboration of school systems. Pro- 
fessional organizations can contribute to the substantive experiences 
as well as to the design of professional development standards through 
publications, conferences, and other educational activities. 

This phase of professional growth should integrate the educational 
experiences of the teacher-scholar with those of other specialists pur- 
suing advanced degrees at the university. At thi.s stage, the programs 
of teacher-scholars can be differentiated to suppt)rt the development 
of specialized knowledge and skills important to the balance of a school 
instructional staff. The Cummtssum believes that pra^ams in amtinuing 
tnofessional development should lead to advanced degrees or certificates 
having professional designations paralleling those employed in other profes- 
sions such as medicine and iaa-. The teacher-scholar degree candidate 
shoyld be required to demonstrate mastery of the knowledge contribut- 
ing to effective diagnosis of teaching and learning problems as well as 
mastery of the skills associated with application of such knowledge in 
la manner whch fosters learning. 

EXPANDING THE APPLICATION OF 
PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
BEYOND THE SCHOOL 

Other community agencies are involved in educatit)nal programs 
requiring well-trained tpachers. Society is finally starting to recognize 
the needs of students whc|, for a variety of reasons, hentfit from edu- 
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cational proj^nj^ms DUtside the regular orfertn^s of schools and college 
Teachers wht» work with these students, need many of the traditional 
understandings and skills required of educators; these teachers must 
apply thesif'skijfls in different environments and with a variety of 
learners. ' ' . 

Ylvisalifr identified a numher ot recent developments su^^estin^ 
new directions tor colltT^es ot education. These included: 

1. Educational entitlement providinji; every adult American with an 
annual allocation avallahle for a hroad ran^e of educational activi- 
ties.^ (A "bill in the New York legislature proposes* $ IQO per indi- 

• vidual'annually for alKperson.s over 26 years of a^e.) 

2. An early, /amily-centered education. 

3. Educational use of the mass mediaV 

4. Inti^'^nition of work and leafnin^. 

,5. d^nsumer education and the ji;rowin^ errtphasis upv)n self-educa- 
tion. 

6. Training and retraining professional, paraprofessional, and govern- 
in^ pei^sonnel. 

7. A broadened definition of ''educators** to in<^lude school hoard 
ijpemhers, trustees, judji;es .and their clerks, le^fshftors and their 
staffs, and others playing siji;nificant roles in the learning process', 

Clearly, these dev^elopments necessitate a new kind of teacher — a 
"human'servict* educator**— a hi^ly diversified professional who, he- 
cause ot /appropriate pedagogical knowledge, values, and skills, will 
be able to help others realize rheir best human, professional, and 
soL^'tal potentials. Today, human and social needs are expanding. 
ther{#is the prospect of real stjructural change in the institutions that 
ser\-e people, and* resources are declining. Under these circumstances, 
the public > calling increasingly on educators to undertake a greater 
variety of ^o f e ss ion a 1 tasks with jeamers of ever>' age and type, in 
settings as diverse as nupsing homes, storefront social action agencies, 
social welfare offices, andiactories. ''^ 

Rapidly (Expanding human service a4:4^*r require a broad ra^ge of 
professional knowledge and skills. TKere is growing evidence to sug- 
gest ^that a number ^)f generic ct)rr(fjetencies are relevnnt tu-all the 
human service professions. Cole ari^ Licefield. in a study of skill 
domains for the 'helping professions, found that certain skills benefi- 
cial to teaching were also important to other professional fields. A 
sampling t)f students, faculty, and practicing professionals in counsel- 
ing, social work, home ectmomics, allied health, and dentistry 
evaluated those skills relevant tt^ effective professional practice (See 
Appendix D.). Cole and Lacefield ftuind that: 

generally, the professiorial-technical skills and the interpersonal 
regard skills were seen ds being most professionally relevant by all 
disciplines .... Vnlue clarificaru)n was consistently perceived as ' 
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less. a* levant than other skill domains . , . The sol lal-hehaviDnU 
science groups rejid tt) perceive value clariticatum as more profes- 
sionally relevant than the.igedical science j^roiips^^^^" 

Recommendation 

That colleges of educatiorr seek resources to expand tKeir progtant 
formats and philosophies to include the preparation of other human 
service professionals in addition -to teachers, administrators, and 
counselors fOr public school settings. Also, colleges of education 
must dt^velop new collaborative relationships with other professions 
in order to foster npw attitudes and skills and reduce'the p^ochiali- 
zation of excejisiye spec iali:^at ion. ^ 

THE EDUCATION OF TEACHER EDUCATORS ' 

*The education of teacher educators is largely i^niirej in the pro- 
fessional literature, T/ic CJ(;mmrs-sum /inUs't/iat t/ie et(iicatl(m i)\ tetic/ier 
dxicaurcs ,s/i(;u/ci ewier^^e Inincipally from the needs, of the lyeHfmnet they ^ 
prepare. Teaching is a complex ac tivity with amhtiyus objectives an^ 
denrandinK skills. Teacher education must be accepted both Ms pre- 
. service preparation and a professionalizing process which continues 
through the career of the teacher. Teachers must be capable , of dia^^- 
nosing luiirninK problems, developing cumcular materials, experi- 
mentinl with instructional procedures appropriate to the needs of a 
wide ran^e of individuals, and evaluating the outcomes of these 
activities. 

The complexities and responsibilities of the teacher's role are ob- 
vious. Yet. an analysis of the graduate preparation of most teacher 
educators discK>ses that tew have participated in proj^rams specifically^ 
designed to meet these complexities and demands. In their own train- 
rjn^, most teacher educators :^eciali:e in a single graduate department 
with little uncierstandin^ of fhe interrelationship ot the separate spe- 
cialty areas. 

Recommendation ' ^ 

Th^at iiT addition to in-depth' study in a single area, teacher edu- 
cators study each specialization Xrt an in-breadth context. Teacher 
educators chust become moire knowledgeable about, and sensitive to, 
the relationship of their own-aspecialty to all oth^r specialty areas 
^ in professional preparation. This can be accomplished by a broad 
foundational experience in pedagogy and the supporting disciplines, 
designed to provide teacher educators with an awWeness of the con- 
tributions of their o\«n area of specialization to the broad context 
r of teacher preparation* WithoUTt such a background, te?ic^ier edu- 
cators will leave to each studertt the impossible task of integrating 
the miscellany of learnings into a cpherent whole. . 
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The Liaison Role of th6s Teacher Educator 

Teacher educators must hectfme tamihar with the w^rld o\ "the 
teacher and the variety o( functions a teacher discharges m the school 
and community. Teacher educators must also function effectively m 
the world of higher education. Th?y must he capable of applying the 
knowledge and research in higher education to the problems ot schools 
and teachers. Teacher educators must relate to both school profes- 
sionals and to university academicians and be able to cope with the 
ambiguities and strains^this di^hotomou^s relationsjiip generates. Ex- 
^elusive affiliation with -one group would v)hviously ifeduce such ten- 
sTons. Unfortunately, it would also deprive the teacher educator of 
the chance to meld theoretical and applied knowledge and to serve 
as a liaison agent in th^* necessary collaboration between schools and 
higher education. 

Major Components of Professional Knowledge 

Many authors who describe the components of prafessignal knowl- 
edge agree that it should have the following minimum dimensioos: 
an underlying conceptual and/or scientific base; an applied, problem- 
testing and problem-solving component; and a technical culture which 
includes performance, skills and professional attitudes. Dunkin and 
Biddlc synthesize these- components of knowledge into a useful model 
tor research on teaching, and for design in^^ippropriate knowledge for 
the education o*f teacher educators.^' According to their model, all 
classrooin teaching cdn be brokeif down to four major variables. Pre- 
sa^e variables include all teacher characteristics which affect the teach- 
ing-learning process (personal, professional, technical training). 
Cimtext variables include those environmental character^stics to which 
teachers ijiust adjust, and about which teacher educators can do little. 
Process .varii^les include the actual procedures of ch^ssroom teaching. 
And product variabL's include the outcomes of teaching resulting in 
behavioral and attitudinal change. The model is especially helpful 
because it suggests the kinds of knowledge all teachers must possess. 
Presage knowledge necessitates general sociological, psychological, 
and anthropological understanding. Context knowledge requires the 
Siime understandings applied to a specific envircjnment — the cjass- 
room^hool-community complex. Process knowledge requires a tech- 
nical understanding of learning theory, behavior changc and teach- 
ing methodology. And product knowledge calls for (;valuation and 
prescription skills. 

In many respects, a college oT education is a school and subject to 
the same variables ^is those which affect the teaching-learning process 
irt elementary and secondary schools. The parallels suggest that teacher 
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educators will henetit tromJthe study ot teiichinK' in their own classes 
as WL^tlis in the chtssroom.vot the schools they serve. 

A Broad View4)f ,the Education Prt^ess 

Another taslf of teacher educators is to .issociare wiih the ^^eneral 
puhlic and ffPunderstand the educational processes^ which on (mt^ 
side the schiu)ls. In one sense, schooling is concerned with specific 
learning tasks in a formal setting'. Ediu:atum is V»roader, involving 
leaminf^ those tasks which relate to tl|5^otal living experiencef Most 
learning, in this sense, takes placeltmtsiti^ formal frameworks, vis-a- 
vis the family, church, press, theatre, television, and petfrs. Thus, the 
competent teachereducator must develop professional skiWs\rij;elating 
to, and influencing, all citizens concerning these hroader teaching- 
1 eir r n i n^,'* p ro c e s s es^ 

The Teacher Educator as Exemplar 

of Effective Teaching 0 

Teacher educators shoijld practice what they preach — exemplify 
what they explicate — if they are to he effective in vyorking with pro- 
spective and experienced teachers. Teacher edu^Atot^ who exhort 
their student* tv individualize instruction, cultivWe a tast^;v|)r re- 
search and scholarship, ,and develop team-teaching skill^»^while' 
employing none of these approaches them^elves^^ — are ur\likeVever to 
persuade studc^nts to adopt new teaching styles or new ways of thinking 
ahout education. 

Teacher educators must apply to themselves all that they advocate 
in the preparation of elementary and secondary schc)ol t cache rs^^Pne 
way to develop teacher educatorrWno are exemplars c)f effective teach- 
ing is to impose rigorous .selection standards in the faculty recruitment 
process, by requiring evidence of highly successful teaching experience. 
Another way is to provide supervised college teaching internships 
with peers, and with.one or a group of experienced faculty members. 
Graduate teaching assistantships will be helpful only if they are'proper- 
ly designed and coordinated. Without orientation, joint planning, 
continuing supervision and regular feedback, graduate assistantships 
usually represent cheap instruction for the college, and trial and error 
learning for the graduate assistant. Finally, teaching must take place 
in a team getting. The cornplexity cJf teacher education makes the 
stereotype of the autonomous teacher working alone with a standard 
size class of students totally anachronistic. 

Unking Research and Teaching 

Teacher educators must be actively involv-ed in research and 
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scholarship vvhicli is^thorou^h and pertinent tcjcteaching and learning. 
Teacher eJucators must be more tlian consumers ot other people's 
educational research;*tbey must he productive researchers themselves. 

The Commissum urges all teachers to he students oj eduLaiumal (mh 
cesses — Inuductn e scholars who research the teaching-learrxirxg extierience — 
LiS'uell as {yrclhirers of l)ersi^jmel. If teacher educators arc tmly trainers, then 
teacher education 4s Ukely to become mere verbai exhortation and mechanical 
routine. If the objective of education is to (rroduce cui^tffis capaBe of inde- 
pendent thinkinfi and mLixury, the7\ teachers and teacher ediicatusrs, must 
themselves be independent-thinkers. ^ 

< 0 

Commitrn.eht x6 the Professional 

Preparation of Teachers " . 

Data from the Study 0)mmissit)n on*Undcrj,'raduate Education and 
the Education o\ Teachert> reveal that there \% low commitment to 
teacher preparation by faculty fnembers in many teacher education 
institutions. Many K^lieve that their priorities should be tp train ^'rad- 
uate students, prt)vide a broad liberal education, and do research. 
There is nothing,' w'rt)n^' with ^ht)se teacher educators who perceive 
liberal ediication .to be ot major importance to teacheVs. Rather,, the 
rroq)f)Te lies with those teacher educators who assume full responsibility 
for liberal education themselves, and, as a result, are unable to devote 
their full enerj^ies and resT?urc*'s tt) the ct)mpellin^ work of professional 
education. 

Dangers of the Self-fulfilling Prophecy 

Unfortunately, the low self-esteem of teacher educators for their 
own work is an outgrowth of the inferior status which American 
higher education has lon^ assij^ned to the preparation ot teachers. 
Some teacher edyicators who question the importance of their own 
field begin to'' seek ways to IHchieve conventional academic statu^^e. 
Also, some students who prepare for teaching in what they perceive as 
an "inferic^ academic environment show little regard for the im- 
portance of their training. The pervasive Igw self-esteem t)f teacher 
educators and their students results in a self-fulfilling prt)phecy: the 
assignment of inferior status to professional education. Teacher edu- 
cators must break this cycle of low esteem and low perftrrmance. The pro- 
fession must attract teacher educators who will exemplify the idedls they 
profess and commit themselves enthussasti(;ally to the work they^ 4<^. 

Cultural Pluralism and Advocacy of Human Rights 

Teacher educators must maintain a profound commitment to human 
<Pights, particT^larly the rights of children. Unfortuhately, tea&her educators 
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hi^ve not always been cDnsciDUs exemplars at human nfjjhts. Few ac 
tively advjDcatt: the rights oi minDnty {groups or pri)mi)te cultural 
pluralism. Ti)day» leaders ask the education profession to develop m 
students those attitudes and beliefs which support cultural pluralism 
as a positive si)cial force. Thus, the education oi teacher educators 
must be substantive enoufjjh to develop a respect for the culture, life- 
styles, and contributions t)f nonmainstream cultures. Teacher edu- 
cators ako need a commitment to universal human values in order to 
promote harmonious coexistence. 

The prof|^*ssion m^st reaffirm its commitment to multicultural edu- 
c'^ation and cultural pluralism. We could find no better statement to 
guide the future thar^^ N(; One Model American, developed by the 
AACTE Commission on Multicultural Education and adopted by the 
Board of Directors of AACTE in November 1972. The statement 

bej^ins by saying: * - * 

» / 

Multicultural education is education which values cultural plural- 
ism. Multicultural education rejects the view that schools should 
seek to melt away cultural differences or the view that schools should 
merely tolerate cultural pluralism, instead, multicultural education 
affirms that schools should be oriented toward the cultural enrich- 
ment of all children and youth through programs rooted to the pres- 
ervation and extension of cultural alternatives. Multicultural edu- 
catio'n recc)Knizes cultural diversity as a fact of life in American 
society, and it affirms that this cultural diversity is a valuable a*- 
source that should be preserved and extended, it affirms that major 
education institutions should strive to preserve arul enhance cul- 
tural pluralism." 

Colleges of education have a special obligation to set an example 
for other colleges by aggressively seeking and hiring faculty from 
minority groups and providing educational access to students from 
minority groups. A multiracial^ multicultural faculty and student body 
is essential if multicultural education is to become a reality rather 
than just a concept. 

The Commission believes that teacher educators, as advocates, must 
resporyi with a sense of urgency to move the concepts in Nt) One Model 
American from thoughtjo actum in 'all aspects of professional preparation 
and the (rrganizations that represent the teaching profession. 

Women*s Rights Movement and the Profession 

Women in the teaching profession have felt the consequences of 
prejudice and discrimination in the larger society. While women have 
not been systematically excluded from the teaching profession his- 
torically, they have been relegated to subordinate positions in educa- 
tion at all levels. Few women have achieved formal positions of leader- 
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ship in public schools, postsecondary insntutions, c)r professional 
organizations. Where women have achieved f)ositions of influence 
iri education, they tend to occupy professional rotes which are less 
prestigious and lower paying than positions held by their male counter- 
parts,^"* . 

The profession must cm reco^J as beinj^ unalterably opposed to 
any ideology, hidden or declared, which forces women to suppress 
their capabilities. Contrary to some views, the Commission believes that 

' a, preponderance of women is not a liability to beaming a profession, 
especially xuben viewed in the context of dte present women's rights move- 
ment. The success of this movement in the decade ahead will be one of the 
major factors in determining whether or not teaching achieves the status^ of 
a-profession. In linkihg^ its ultimate fate with the rise of the women's 
mcw-ement, the teaching profession will assure its owri constant re- 
newal. In the years ahead, both women and men mus^ be called upon 
equally to contribute the knowledge and skills -necessary for the con- 

. tinuing revitalization of the profession. Teacher educators must exem- 
plify what they explicate in human rights as well as in teaching 
strategies, both on the campus and in schools and communities, - 

Informed Perspective on Schools 

Rapid changes in schools, changing patterns of behavior of the - 
ygung, the growing influence of the community on schools — these 
and related trends mandate that teacher educators need a thorough 
and current knowledge of schools. Unfortunately, college responsi- 
bilities permit teacher educators^to pay little attention to actual school 
settings. Regular exchange of school-based and college-based per- 
sonnel oan enrich both learning environroents and results in con- 
tinuing professional development opportunities for both groups. Also, 
regular- adjunct faculty appointments for qualified school personnel 
(who have their work load adjusted for teacher education) can insure * 
an updating of knowledge about the schools. Reimbursement for these 
assignments can take the form of college-based personnel doing actual 
publkj^hool teaching, matjfials development, curriculum consulta- 
tion, and other service tasks. 

J 

The Need for Continuing Education 

All teacher educators, like their public school counterparts, nebd 
lifelong professional development. This r^ecessit^tes. such "renewal'* 
experiences as sabbatical leaves, teachir exchanges with public school 
personnel, and research inv()lvemeiSt;Sy/ie Commission endorses die 
need for d\e continuing educatim of teacher educators if faculty are to be 
skilled in relating bothjo colleagues in the academic disciplines and U) public 
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school educaurrs, taltsntcd m apfAymg amccpts from the disciplines to the 
resolution of school fnuhleim, capable of ^lendiiig teaching and research 
interests so that or\^illuminates the uther, and, skilled m a hruod range 
of xstructional procedures to demonstrate exemplary^ teaching ^ *^ 
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FIVE 

Quality Control 



The lrri)}essi()n mwit hcanne more n)7\sumcr oriented 
^ anSless [naemumer \7r0ieciwe. 

During the last quarter of the Uveniieih t t^tun. 

the range of educational settings, 
needs, and personnel will expand 

. Aecrednation should he mundatory 
for all institutions fne paring teachers 



\ ■ - 

INDIVIDUAL/PROFESSIONAL 

Teaching will not become an established profession until it develops 
creditable quality control policies and procedures. Each of the dimen- 
sions of the "quality control" question* must be examined, includinf^ 
recruitment, selectton and "entry to profession" criteria, individual 
certification, supply and demand, institutional/programmatic accredi- 
tation, and resource.s for adequate life space to prepare profe^^sionals. 
These factors are discussed in this chapter, 

RECRUITMENT " ^ 

"Quality control," in its customary business and industrial uses, 
iipplies that tht)se seeking to impose such measures actually have con- 
trol of the process. When teacher educators speak about quality con- 
trol, they speak from the vantage point of "controlling" no more than 
25 percent of student preparation. No profession leaves so much of its 
training to others, A profession that <tontrols so little of its prepara- 
tion seriously compromises quality controK Furthermore, it is difficult . 
to develop a sense of pride in a profession with only the junior and 
senior years available for training. A profession so vague in defining 
.its role and function and so impotent in its control of training will 
continue to face recruitment problems. 

Colleges of education have rarely applied strict criteria for entry 
to teacher education ov the profession. Recruitment has historically 
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been a quantitative issue, rarely a qualitative one. With the excep- 
tion of the last five yfiars and the depression period, the nation has 
had a shortage of teachers. Unfortunately, periods of surplus produced 
no clear criteria for selection. Thps, the situation oontinued where 
* , admission processes were perfunctory, at best, compared to the estab- 

lished' professions. 

Recruitment based on any criteria other than variable levels of 
standardized test scores and high school rankihg has been the excep- 
tion.« Generally, the profession has employed permissive recruiting 
practices. .While it is true that, in the pa^t, many teachers underwent 
four-year preparation programs called teacher education,^ it is also true 
that many teachers made late-career decisions and were as welcome as 
those who declared e.arly. There is a lack of clear evidence, however, 
that early or late declarations are critical elements in making better ' 
practitioners. This absence of evidence concerning recruitment makes 
it difficult to validate teaching as a profession/ It is further compli- 
cated by ease of entry, a point which Rivlin recognized a number of 
years ago: "Why should any superior student aspire to a position any- 
oi?b can achieve?'** ^ 
'V Recruitment and selectic^h have not been major concerns of the 

teaching profession. Even though Master of Arts in Teaching pro- 
grams in the fifties and sixties had elaborate recruitment mechanisms, 
they were slanted almost exclusively toward academic and cognitive 
matters. The profession rarely considers suqh attributes-as social con- 
cern, experience with youth, commitment to learning, self-image, 
and community interests, even though it holds these qualities in high 
value. There is little evidence to' support whatever vague selection 
processes the profession has used. Even the recent decline in teach- 
ing positions has not. provoked a profession-wide discussion regard- , 
ing the qualities candidates need in this constricted market. 

The profession mttst find and support more effective guides for recruit- 
ment and selection. Current trends toward lifelong learning, recog- 
nition of tKe varieties of ways that people learn, value of human 
relationships, and respect for person suggest the kinds of teachers 
society needs. The profession needs new methods for finding these 
qualities in prospective candidates. Scholastic Aptitude Test scores, 
rank in class, and grade-point averages are necessary butViot sufficient 
criteria for quality selection of candidates. Evidence of voluntary social 
efforts, avo'cations that, relate to effective human relationships, ex- 
periences that indicate growing self-concept^, sense of responsibility 
V • for Qthers, and tolerance for uncertainty and ambiguities are equally 
^ important criteria. 

Recruitment, Diversity, and Selection Criteria 

Recruitment for teacher edux:ation must reach a widely differentiated 
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population base, America is still a pluralistic society, and its schools 
must reflect this diversity. "Affirmative action'' policies speak to this 
issue, but the'declining job market could make it easy for institutions 
to consider only those applicants who fit the traditional criteria. This 
is not likely to produce the range of people desired. Thus, the profes- 
sion must develop new selection criteria. The Commission cautions 
^ against the danger of a tightened job market being the rationale for which 
diversity is denied. The profession must be conscious of the need to insure 
diversity as well as the need to influence directly the quality of personnel. 

Teacher education also has the responsibility of justifying each stu- 
dent's admission by verifying each student's ability to succeed in the 
teaching profession. The simple act of choosing to become a teacher 
does not confer the automatic right to become a teacher. Candidates 
must demonstrate, at a number of ^ecific points prior to actual pro-*> 
fessional entry, that they possess the necessary skills, knowledge, and 
values for successfuUprofessional practice. 
\ Indian^. Sjtate University has developed a process for admitting and 
\ retaining candidates. Although the^ is no intrinsic magic iri any flow 
chart, ISU's chart specifies particular points along the professional^ 
continuum where informed judgments should occur. Unfortunately, 
the history of teacher education is replete with failures because teacher 
educators have not intervened effectively with candidates of little 
promise. However, the advantage of the ISU flow chart is that now 
teacher educators can develop informed, professional judgments about 
students at all stages of the training experiences (See Appendix E.). 

Recommendation 

That the profession develop workable ways of insuring that only 
the ablest teach. The advantage of procedures for admission and 
selective retention employed by institutions like Indiana State Uni^ 
versity is' that, for the fir§t time, candidates can be helped to dejter^ 
mine whether they possess the necessary professional commitments, 
characteristics, and skills. 

CERTIFICATION 

One of the great issues of the 1980s v^iW be professional certification. 
What follows are some key assertions concerning the issue of certifica^ 
tion; t 

1. Certification is not a lifekmg license. Permanent certification is an 
anachronism. Because every professional must develop- continual 
renewal through a program of lifelong learning, it is incongruous 
for a profession to certify people for life. No one defsign for periodic 
recertifications will be sufficient for all states and institutions, 
^hat is important, however, is that the profession of teaching 
commit itself to the concept-of continual recertification by using 
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as many means as possible to insure that educators remain up-to^ 
date, effective practitioners. ^ 

2. The granting of certification should be a shared, professional process. 
Certification is not the sole responsibility of state 'departments, 
professional teacher groups, higher education institutions, or local 
Communities. It is the rt^sponsibility of all these groups, a relation- 
ship that requires collaboration, feedback., and mutual assistance. 

3. The state must be the source for formal certification; the profession 
must develop, recommend^ and monitor a professional educator's con- 
tinuing educai}on. This process will exemplify the collaborative 
process because it combines a legally recognized source and a pro- 
fessional group to insure the lifelong learning of the educator. 

4. Certification implies a " safety -to-the-client'' concern. Much certifica- 
tion procedure and rationale speak to what candidates have learned 
and what candidates have experienced. Certification must empha- 
size the advantages and benefits for potential clients. The profes- 
sion must become more consumer oriented and less practitioner pro- 
tective, ' 

In the Griggs v, Duke Power C6mf)any decision,^ the^Supreme Court 
held that it was discriminatory to use unvalidated tests and educational 
requirements in selection of employees, and that employers must 
demonstrate a valid relationship between such requirements and per- 
formance on the job. If the concepts inherent in this court case, and 
other court cases of a similar nature, are transferred to the field of 
education, the teaching profession will be required to validate the 
pr(jcess of certification of individuals through performance criteria. 
Tc^gb^r%duiation will have to show that there is a direct relation- 
ship betweerij^ program objectives and successful performance of the 
teaching act. Furthermore, such legal decisions will have far-reaching 
implications for admission to college, matriculation into a professional 
sec^nce, ancjl criteria for program completion, as well as certification. 

SUPPLY AND DEMAND 

The issue of teacher surplus and shortage is often oversimplified. 
For many years, the United States had a severe teacher shortage. The 
jnumber of people rxiinimally qus^ified to teach was fewer than the 
number of available positions. Unfortunately, much discussion today 
tends to create a misunderstanding of the meaning of such key terms 
as "shortage,"' "surplus," and "supply and demand." The national data 
have built-in limitations. Colleges report the number of individuals 
who are graduated, and local education, agencies report the number 
of positions available. Thus, the public learns about the shortages 
or oversupply of staff and classroom teachers in certain subject fields. 
But what the public does not learn about is the severe "shortage" of 
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iiighly qualified, exemplary education personnel which still ''persi^. 
School systems continue to point out that while applicants meet the 
minimum certification requirements of the state, they still do not meet 
their own local standarlis, standards which are becoming higher and 
more demanding. The positions bay he filled/but not always hy people 
with the professional expertise or qualifications that school systems 
need. ' ^ 

Teacher-Leamer Needs - ^ ^ 

The question of need further complicates the matter. While schools 
appear to be devoting more of their resources to planning, few school 
systems actually make continuing, Systematic, and comprehensive 
assessments of needs. Needs assessment remains relatively unsophisti- 
cated» and so, consequently, does the public's understanding of the 
true "surplus**" or "shortage" of teachers. The reports of local educa- 
tion agencies on teachei; "surplus" are merely indications that budgeted 
positions have been filled. These reports may not reflect the true needs 
ofi^tudents and communities. In truth, the gap is widening between 
what their needs are and what communities are willing to support 
financially. 

* yOC^hen viewed in relatipnship to the educatiohal needs of today's 
children and youth, it is drfficult to accept the current talk about a 
teacher surplus. For example, about half of the communities in the 
United States are without kindergartens. Preschool education is non- 
existent in most parts of the country, even though research shows 
that the first five years of life largely determine the characteristics of 
the young adult. Large numbers of physically and mentally handi- 
capped children are being neglected. Almost half of the adult popula- 
tion 25 years old and over is functionally illiterate. The high schools 
have less than one counselor for 500 students. And there are hundreds 
of overcrowded classrooms, resulting in shallow teacher-pupil relation- 
ships and widespread student anonymity. Furthermore, the National 
Center for Careers in Education indicates that 31 of 50 states report a 
shortage of special education workers; 21 states indicate deficiencies 
in industrial arts and vocational-techrtiral fields; and almost all states 
indicate shortages of teachers in envikmmental education, cultural 
studies, bilingual education, and adult education. Moreover, practi- 
cally all minority schools indicate a shortage of minority culture 
teachers.^ 

Finally, Graybeal notes that if the nation were providing the neces- 
sary resources for society's needs, then, in 1974, there was a need for 
799,250 qualified teachers; 33-2,750 teachers were available, and only 
154^450 were hired. What has resulted are significant nationwide gaps 
in educational services that make the issue of educational equality 
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'specit)us. Many communities still lack kindergartens, special educa- 
tion stfrvices, a^lult learning* centers, and a host of other legitimate 
educatiopal needs (See Appendix 

Futures Perspective on Teacher Surplus 

When viewed from the, aforementioned conditions, current srate- 
ments about the teacher surplus are faulty because they totally mis- 
understand what society needs in the present and what it will need in 
the future. Future social needs will necessitate the emergence of a 
variety of new tareers hitherto not even imagined by planners for 
education. * 

If schools are to^ become persoiValized learning centers, they will 
require a variety of personnel with diverse talents. Teaching teams 
will include specially trained professionals who will work not only with 
children and y)uth but with other teachers. For example, t'he teacher 
will be less i)f a content specialist and more of a specialist in the 
nature of learning and the use of learning resources. Teaching staffs, 
will include research associates^ learning diagnosticians, visual literacy 
specialists, computer-assisted instructional specialists, systems analysis 
and evaluation experts, specialists in simulation and gaming tech- 
niques, information systems and data base designers, and community 
education teachers. 

In the world of the future, teachers and other education personnel 
will perform a broad range of human services originating from com- 
munity-school centers — they will be street workers; they will teach in 
settings which include both children^and parents; they will collaborate 
with social service personnel in corrections, mental health, and re- 
habilitation agencies; they will be part of a professional team whose 
goal is to create healthy human communities. It is indisputable that 
during the last quarter of the twentieth century, the range of educa- 
tional settings, needs, and personnel will expand. American society 
is undergoing radical change toward becoming a human service so- 
ciety. This development has serious implications for all of teacher 
education, requiring that the profession alter significantly.'* 

The challenge for teacher education will be to develop training 
programs to meet the unique professional and nonprofessional needs 
of these diverse groups. In the future, colleges of education will have to 
develop at least four types of programs: 

1. Programs which will Continue to prepare those who seek certifica- 
tion as public 'schcx^l teachers, administrators, and counselors. 
This group undoubtedly will constitute the largest percentage of 
the Student population. 

2. Programs which will serve those who choose to Study education 
as a liberal discipline, rather tlian as vocational training. The em- 
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phasis wiH be on the examination of education as a subject matter 
field, derived from the social sciences, arts, and humanities. 

3. Programs which will serve teachers— broadly conceived— in a 
variety of work setting^ outside orthodox public school classrooms; 
this will include such **educators*' as early childhood specialists, 
industrial trainers, human service professionals, ^nion organizers 
and even parents. , - 

4. Programs which will be Uicected toward teachers in formal edu- 
cational settings other than conventional elementary and secon- 
dary schools. This will include teachers in preschools, alternative 
public and private schools,. and in such postsecondary institutions 
as universities and community colleges. 

The prospect fdr a broader training constituency actually faces 
teacher educators with an increasing consumer demand for an ex- 
panded professional training — this in spite of all the hysteria about a 
teacher surplus. In i:eality» the supply and demand issue confronts the 
profession with both paradox an(| promise. 

The number of institutions ptfeparing jreachers and the number of 
students majoring in education are decreasing at a rapid rate. Clark 
indicates that^e number of institutions with teacher preparation pro- 
grams dropped from 1.441 to 1.380 during the past year.^ Recent en- 
rollment data- show that in universities, education majors dropped 
from 37.5 percent in 1968 to 24'percent in 1974. Projections showed 
a drop to lower than 20 percent in 1976.^ It is not necessary that 1,380. 
institutions of higher education prepare teachers because it is unlikely 
that all of these institutions can provide the necessary resources to 
train professionals. If the institutions which cannot provide the *Mife 
space" and professional commitments to make teacher education a top 
priority are withdrawing ^bm teacher education, then that is good. 
However, it would be disastrous if institlitions which have the greatest 
potential for providing the necessary resources and commitments 
would withdraw theii* commitment to teacher education. This would 
leave the preparation of' education personnel tp those institutions 
least capable of respJiGnding to the challenge. 

It is uncertain wliether institutions are ^vithdrawing or continuing 
in teacher education for economic^ or professional reasons. The pro- 
fession must make, sure that the institutions that can pro\^ quality pro- 
fession(il teacher ^^ation remain committed to that mission. The worst 
thing that could i^ppen is that many people with creative social and 
intellectual^ characteristics who wis^i to contribute their talents to a 
life of hum£n servi,ce will be deniedi'entry to the teaching profession. 

Recommendation 

Th^z the profession go far beyoAQ thoughts of institutional and 
personal survival and seri*isly consider the following assertions 
concerning the reform of th| profession: 



1. It i.s tiTTiL' to develop humane, rigorous criteria for entrance iiuu the pro- 
" ' fession. 

2. There will he a continuing need jor highly prepared, rnultiskiUed, strong, 
flexible teachers. 

3. The profession should Continue to voice the vieu that schools are pres-^ 
ently understaffed to meet currerxt needs o/ the society, and that the 
''uversupply" of teachers is as rnuchu result of society's irresponsibility 
toward social issues as it is a result of lower enrollment m public educa- 
turn. 

4. To remain vitai the profi^s^sum of teaching needs the presence of new\ 
committed people. 

5. There are emerging roles in society that will require the presence of highly 
trained 'personnel to work in human services. Teacher education candi- 
dates, with their commitment toward peojAe aj^d services, are ideal firr 
these roles. Such arinuiccommodation will require imaginative, profes^ 
sional leaderships 

6. The pluralistic nature of our society requires the amtinuing infusion 
int() teaching of people with a wide variety of ethnic backgrounds, 

7. The continued withdrawal of institutions, public and private, from 
teacher preparazum will place increased burdens fin quality on the re- 
maining institutions. 

INSTITUTIONAL/PROGRAMMATIC 
QUAJ^ITY CONTROL 

Existing alternatives concerning institutional and programmatic 
quality control of tdfecher preparation include initial chartering by 
state at^encies; accreditation of institucionaand program by voluntary, 
nongt)vemmental agencies; accreditation by the state department of 
education; federal eligibility reviews to establish lists of institutlotis 
meeting federal standards for funding; certification of teacher educa- 
tiofi graduates through the approved program approach; and internal 
institutional reviews carried out periodically under college and uni- 
versity regulations, or initiated by tht institution's administration or 
academic council. ' 

While the state chartering of institutions varies in rigor from state 
to state, generally this process has been of little consequence irKihe 
control of institutional quality. Cardozo points out the contrast bc' 
tween the laxity associated with the chartering c)f educational insti' 
tutions, and the vigorc)Us regulations involved in initiating a trans- 
portation system. He observes that; 

If you want to operate a bus system in a city, a railroad across state 
lines, or an interngl/fl^nal airline, you ca/i find elaborate prescrip- 
tions in governmental statutes and regulations describing what you 
have to do before you can start and how you must operate when you 
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get going. 4f you want to start a college or university, however, you 
may find a few regulations concerning the organizational structure 
the community requires of you; but you *will not find statutes or . 
regulations telling you what standards you must follow in pnwiding 
education leading to a degree. This is because government has left 
the adoption of those standards and the evaluation of performance 
to the educational community itselt.*' 

The profusion of *'diploma mills" in a number of states dramatizes 
the ineffectiveness of the state charterinjj system in insuring, quality. 
This ineffectiveness represents a deliberate social policy, since one of 
the basic traditions of this nation has been freeing higher education 
frojn political inttMference. And, because of this political noninter- 
fer^te tradition, nongovernmental agencies assume accreditation 
responsibilities. 

Although each alternative for quality control of teacher preparation 
has potential, specialized program accreditation and certification 
through the approved program approach have had the most impact 
on institutions and programs. What follows is an examination of these 
two procedures. 

SPECIALIZED PROGRAM ACCREDITATION 

Current national accreditation of teacher education through the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
accepts, as a given* regional accreditation of a total institution. This 
policy keeps NCATE from becoming involved with total institutional 
evaluation, in additional to specialised prognim accreditation. Since 
preprofcGsional students take so many courses outside the professional 
school, NCATE has to rely upon the merits of gen* ^ institutional 
accreditation procedures or else develop an expan- Kcreditation 
process. NCATE costs already represent a significav lancia^l drain 
upon institutional resources. Several land^grant univ ties recently 
reported institutional costs in excess of $100,000 for the teacher edu- 
cation accreditation process. When multiplied by the number of dif- 
ferent professional schools and specialised fields subject to aijcredita- 
tion, the expense to a university can b^ enormous. 

Alternatives to Rising NCATE Costs 

A few alternatives are possible. One alternative concentrates on 
the effective performance of the products of such programs, with cor- 
respondingly less emphasis upon admission procedures or program 
content. Another develops a data collection system relevant to insti- 
tutional management decisions, as well as to accreditation review. 
Presently, institutions are developing data bases to help them manage 
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their limited facilities, personnel^and monies more efficiently. They 
are also attemptinj^; to document the cost (^ectiveness of programs. 
All of these pressures necessitate the formulation of a comprehensive 
data system. » 

Unfortunately, in spite of these alternatives, NCATE continues to 
demand data in a format and time cycle unsuitable for institutional 
decision making. What is needed is consolidation of management data 
needs with accreditation review, needs, in (rrder to eliminate needless dupli- 
cations, reduce costs, and provide a current data^base for accreditation 
reviews. The 10-^ear cycle of NCATE reviews is inconsistent with the 
changes in manysprograms of teacher preparation. Yet, shortening the 
cycle with existing procedures and costs is impractical Management 
and accreditation data bases must be shared and kept current if un- 
reasonably large NCATE teams are to be reduced in size. Accredita- 
tion must emphasize a sharing of the experience and professional 
judgment of a small group of professionals from other institutions, 
instead of bogging down a huge group in data collection and verifica-, 
tion. As education becomes more innovative and multifaceted, accre- 
ditation will become even more difficult. 



Purposes of Accreditation 

The fundame^jal purpose of accreditation is to insure adequate 
and safe mipirfi^mi standards. Such standards provide assurance to 
prospective students and employers. A second objective for accredita- 
tion is institutional self-improvement. The emphasis on safe minimum 
standards raises the issue of the voluntary status of teacher education 
accreditation. One of the unique characteristics of the quality control 
process in American higher education has been its reliance upon 
voluntary, nongovernmental accreditation procedures. However, in 
other professions the impact of accreditation has-been so marked that 
what is theoretically a voluntary process has become in fact com- 
pulsory. In teacher education, with nearly 1,400 colleges and uni- 
versities engaged in preparing teachers, onlv about 40 percent have 
submitted programs to NCATE for review. 

Undoubtedly, some of the variation between the accreditation of 
teacher education programs and other professional fields can be attrib- 
uted to state departments of education accrediting programs within a 
particular state. Another factor in the low ratio of nationally accred- 
ited progra'ms in teacher education is the tendency to accept insti- 
tution-wide accreditation as sufficient quality control for teacher 
preparation programs. However, if accreditation is to insure essential 
. minimum standards and safe performance levels, what assurance does 
a system of voluntary accreditation provide when only two-fifths of 
the training institutions participate? The Commission believes that the 
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best alternative to present, inadequate quality control mecisures is riot ex- 
pansim of either federal or state government involvement but rather in- 
creased support and involvement of the (yrganized teaching profession, 
including teacher educators, in the accreditation pnxess. However, such 
expanded respimsibility must be accompanied by closer, more effective col- 
laboration with collets of education.^ 

Accreditation and Ojher Problems 

OK* 

Because teacher education covers such a range of disciplines, sub- 
ject, fields, and related specialties, it is difficult to identify the appro- 
priate professional bodies to serve on the governing and policy boards 
of accrediting agencies. There is a tendency for fragmentation to occur 
as representatives establish different standards for each subfield. The 
Insult is a general' weakening of the whole accreditation process. The 
Joint Committee on Accrediting, a forerunner of the National Co!n- 
mission on Accrediting, listed the following as the major probkms of 
accreditation: too many agencies, much duplication, costly evalua- 
tion, overemphasis on quantitative an^cl superficial standards, domina- 
tion by outside groups, and procedures which tend to destroy institu- 
tional rights and freedoms. 

Proffitt has argued that accreditation should be primarily concemedb 
with the public interest.^ Historically, accreditation has been inwardly 
slanted to satisfy the needs of educators and institutions. A profes- 
sion's total control over entry into that profession and the delivery of 
service has always been a source of tension with the public. In the 
future, both the public *and the profession must determine entrance 
criteria and service delivery standards. Shared responsibility will 
guarantee that the profession is concerned with the public welfare and 
not preoccupied exclusively with self-protection and self-enhance- 
ment. The fijture will see increasing interaction between the public 
and the professions. The public will oversee the professions through 
representation on the govering councils of professional associations, 
accredipng bodies, and licensing boards. Even the profession of teach^ r>> 
ing will be ventilated by the regular input of public interest. 

The Commission makes the folhunng assertiims concerning program ac- 
creditation: 

J. Accreditation should remain nongovernmental in nature. 

2. 'T/ie profession' needs to be redefined to include college-based teacher 
educaurrs as legitimate members and appropriate representatives- 

3. The expanding responsibility of accrediting agencies to the public re- 
quires public representation orf the governing councils of professional 
associations and accreditation agencies. 

4. Accreditation procedures should provide full disclosure to the public. 

5. Actreditation processes must be specific, detailed, and current to insure 
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quality, but not so complex that they unll drain /)ff resources fr(m\ the 
(rreparatUm lm)grarns. / 

6. Accreditati(m (rroce^ses must become less cam/nis imented, and less ' 
fragmented by traditional degree distincti(ms 

7. Accreditatum Irrocesses must place major emphasis upon the Inoducts 
of trai7ur\g Inograms. 

Recommendation 

That once the aforementioned conditions are met, accreditatioi^ 
be mandatory for all institutions preparing teachers, 

THE APPROVED PROGRAM APPROACH 
TO/CERTIFICATION 

Another quality control mechanism is the certification pR)cess. 
The certification of teacher education graduates is usually an institu-^ 
tional programmatic matter because of the use of program approval 
procedures. Program approval starts with the development of broad 
curricular guidelines by a state department of education; institutions 
then submit their programs for review to the state department of edu-' 
cation. When certification approval is given, then the institution cer* 
tifies that its graduates have completed a program and ar^ qualified for 
a teaching license. 

Legal Challenges 

A recent report points out the legal vuinerability of the program ap- 
proval approach: . . one can only question what a dean or a chair- 
man of education may be certifying' or what he may believe he is 
certifying when he signs the statement or a state application for cer- 
tification. . 'Current legal, challenges of institutional requyements 
require that teacher educators must specify more tlearly the profes- 
sional competencies which the programs claim to develop, feitigation 
is being brought against those agencies which refuse to grant certifi- 
cates to individuals on the grounds that they have not completed a 
required sequence of preparatory courses. These refusals are merely 
arbitrary unless certification authorities can document the beneficial 
outcomes of such requirements in improving teaching skills. 

Prework Certification 

Certification recomme/idations are often necessary prior to a record 
of a candidate's successful teaching sequence. Thus, it is important 
for the profession to develop a multistaged certification plan sojhat 
institutions can recommend initial certification vis-a-vis a candidate's 
potential to begin the practice of teaching. Provision should be made 
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for subsequent continuing certification, at least one year later, depend- 
ing on a positive evaluation of a teacher s capacity to perform in a 
full-time .teaching assngnmerrt. Multiple-stage certification focuses 
certification recommendations on relevant data, rather than on un- 
warranted extrapolatic^nsfrom campus performance to field practice. 

Student teaching may provide a clear indicatum that a teacher 
candidate is suited to one type of student or tme kind of community 
setting. However, the actual certificate granted seldom delineates a 
candidate's specific competencies. 

Recommendation 

That programs identify the fecial skills of the candidate, as well 
as the professional potentials still undeveloped, and make this in-^ 
formation available to prospective employers as relevant employment 
data. 

Two provisos must" be added to the above. Colleges of education, 
as their resources permit, should continue to provide educational ex- 
periences for persons who -may not devip^or qualify for a school assign- 
ment. Certification programs, although a prirv:ipal focus of colleges 
of education, need not remain their only function when the need for 
personnel with the knowledge and skills of professional education 
expands dramatically in industry, communications, and in other 
human' service agencies. Also, much teacher education presently does . 
not fit the competency mode. In sueh instances, programs should 
exemplify all the more clearly the instructional values, attitudes, and 
behaviors they seek to develop in students. Attempts to mandate 
competency-based programs through state-wide certification regula- 
tions are likely to deter rather, than enhance institutional efforts to 
clarify and improve the outcomes of their programs. 

A Multilevel Approach to Teacher Certification 

The complex and changing nature <p{ the teacher s task and the 
required continuing professional devel«pm*ent make necessary a multi- 
level approach to teacher certification. Such an approach in turn 
demands mechanisms for expanded collaboration among representa- 
tives of preparing institutions, the organized profession, state educa- 
tion agencies, and employing school systems. 

Recommendation 

That a three-level plan for teacher certification be established 
which provides initial certification for the beginning teacher; con- 
tinuing certification for the teacher whose experience, professionally 
evaluated, documents effective performance; and professional , certi- 
fication representing high levels of proficiency in the diagnostic, 
analytic, and leadership skills associated with a teacher-scholar. 
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Primary responsibility for initial certification should reside in the 
colleges and universities, with significant assistance from field-based 
personnel. The second level of oertifi'cation, designed to prove that a 
teacher is a competent practicing professional, should Vest heavily 
upon field evaluations of the candidate by professional colleagues 
from the school system and the organized profession. The thirS level 
should document a candidate's capacity to coordinate the teaching 
and learning' efforts of others, and to adapt instruction and curricula 
to ihe needs of students from different backgrounds. For this stage, 
tWe university and the organized teaching profession should play major 
roles, supported by cooperating school systems. Each level will con- 
tinue to relate to a state education agency, but with full recognition 
that major responsibilities be assumed by professionals in organiza- 
tions, school -systems, and colleges and universities. 

The three-level plan entails a profession-wide commitment to the 
concept of generic abilities shared by all teachers, and necessary at 
prescribed safe levels' for beginning teachers. It requires evaluation of 
teachers' capacities to apply the generic competencies to particular 
situations and contexts. And it expects that career teachers will en- 
gage in continuing professional development and document an ad- 
vanced level of diagnostic, prescriptive, and instructional leadership 
skills. - / ' 

While the approved program approach to teacher certification has 
proved more satisfactory than the transcript analysis approach, recent 
challenges are likely to push teacher education programs to state ob- 
jectives more clearly, and to document the relevance of specific ex- 
periences to these objectives. Certifying agencies, while stopping short 
of mandated competency-based certification programs, are likely to 
demand that a// preparation programs be clearer about evaluating their 
graduates in terms of stated program objectives. 

Institutional Initiative in Quality Control 

Another quality control alternative involves periodic, internal 
institutional reviews, often initiated by the institution's administra- 
tive or academic council. These periodic evj^l'iations of college pro- 
grams frequently involve university colleagues, representatives of 
other institutions with similar objectives and responsibilities, stu> 
dents, and clients who use the programs' services. While the format 
for such reviews is often flexible, they commonly address the extent 
to which program efforts are consistent with a unit's established ob- 
jectives. As institutions extend their involvement in inservice and 
continuing education, and as they utilize off-campus cenfers for 
teacher education, internal institutiorial reviews will havfe to allow 
for greater practitioner participation. This involvement will have to 
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come at the point when a prof^ram's objectives are being estabhshed, ' 
as well as in subsequent implementation and evaluation stages. 

Internal review is a commendable process because it encourages 
self-improvement. However, when ir is added to regional, national, 
grofessional, and state accreditation reviews^ it represents a serious 
drain upon the resources of an academic unit. Institutions will have 
to establish \:ommt)n data bases and conceptual frameworks for assess- 
ing program efforts. These will permit considerable edc||\omies of time 
and energy; they will also prove more useful than tUc cyclical re- 
views usually undertaken by accreditation agencies. 

RESOURCES 

While the ultimate test of high quality programs is the effectiveness 
of the programs product, the importance and complexity of the train- 
ing task demands a level of resource allocation and an institutional 
commitment far beyond what has typified many programs in the-past. 
No longer can the profession condoue continuation of training pro- 
grams where the principal motivation is economic necessity. The 
price of inadequate training efforts is too high. Some institutions 
capable, of providing quality preparation in the liberal arts, but un- 
.ahle to offer adequate professional programs, w-ill seek collaborative 
relationships with\)ther institutions where resources are available. 
These collaborative relationships could insure df^igh level of quality 
in professional preparation. The profession must encourage more 
rapprochements of this type, if quality control in teacher education 
is to improve. 

The resources question is complicated by current methods of fund- 
ing teacher education by state agencies State education departments 
control certification and ney/ program approval; however, state funds 
appropriated by legislatures in many instances are not allocated .to 
universities or colleges on a line item or program budget basis. Cer- 
tainly, there are wide discrepancies between what state agehcies 
expect from teacher education and the way individual universities 
allocate resources. There arc demands for programs by the state but 
little follow-through on providing sufficient funds for development 
and maintenance of these programs by higher education institutions. 

,One reason teacher education does not get its fair share of state 
albcations on the college or university campus ^ because there is 
a strong tendency for teacher education to be unt^r the control and 
domination of the academic disciplines, which h^y/G little under- 
standing of, or sympathy for, professional teachtfr education. Under 
their value system, pedagogy is not a high priority; hence, teacher 
education receives a disproportionately k)wer share ""of the financial 
resources. This situation exisTs whether teacher education is organized 
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as a jnrofessional school or as a de^Darrment of the arts and science? 
unit. Rarely is teacher education financially healthy under such con- 
ditions. Like Cinderella, teacher education sits in the ashes receiving 
the leftovers. . . 

Costs u . 

Ttiocher education receives ^he lowest suppcrrt per credit hour of instruc- 
tion of any professional education progcam funded in universities. Olsen 
documents this in the Report of the Study Commission on Under- 
graduate Education and the Education of Teachers (Appendix C), 
after examining the Carnegie Commission Study and the National 
Center for Higher Education Management profiles. This comparison 
of full education programs for teachers and programs for students in 
other professional programs shows that the cost per full-time equiva- 
lent (PTE) in education programs i§ lower than that in other profes- 
sfonal sequences. Furthermore, more than 60 percent 'of teachers-in- 
preparation attend institutions of low quality, according to he Gour- 
man ratings and college ratio ratings; and even in Carriegie-rated high 
quality institutions, support for teacher-edutation is less than for other 
programs (-See Appendix C). 

A glaring example of the fack of equity in funding professional 
schools can be seen in a recent study by the University of Vermont 
of the costs of medical education, which determined how much it 
should charge per student for residents of other New England states 
which send their students to the University of Vermont under a re- 
ciprocal agreement. The study set the' cost of medical education at 
$10,500 per student per year and rising at about 6 percent annually. 
National medical education co^--fT^i;^s gleaned from other medical 
schoofe wefre used to determine this figure. The Report of the Commis- 
sion on the Financing of Medical Education (1973) notes that the annual 
cost of educating a medical student ranges from $16,000 to $26,000. 
These figures include the cost of research and hospital clinical ex- 
periences, as well as the cost of operating a medical schogl. The cost 
'of pure ir^truction is lower, according to the Vermont study; how- 
ever, it is generally assumed that a minimal amount of research and 
clinical experience is required for a medical student. 

Of the approximately 2,400 four-year higher education institutions 
in the United States, 1,380 now prepare teachers. The very number 
of institutions aggravates the problem, for it dilutes the impact of 
these already scarce resources among many institutions only minimally 
committed to preparing t§;achers. Even a cursory review of institutions 
reveals that many have not provided the resources or demons'trated 
the commitment necessary to prepare teachers adequately. In the next 
five years, the profession must, develop life space criteria necessary for an 
mstitution to be an active participant in teacher education and work to elimi- 
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nate those institutions unable un<willing to provide the necessary resources 
to prepare professionals. 

Special Considerations in Funding Teacher Education 

The complex, demanding nature of teaching requires a preparation 
process that is expensive to administer. Colleges of education offer 
most of their instruction at upper-division and graduate levels, but 
fundirpj^ocedures often 'fail to take into account the significance 
, of that^difference from other colleges, which offer much work at the 
lower-division levels, sometimes taught by graduate assistants. Class- 
room and laboratot7 space is allocated as if education courses were 
parallel to social science courses, which have little need for specialised 
space or equipment. Teacher education programs have unique require- 
ments generated by microteaching, demonstrations, simulation, in- 
structional materials production, and team teaching. 

The success of the preparation process depends upon the involve- 
ment of school'based teachers who provide supervision of teacher 
education students. Yet many institutions ..provide only token or no 
remuneration for this vital service and are without funds to maintain 
an effective educational program for supervisors of student teachers 
and interns. Elementary and secondary school teachers are generally 
expected to carry out such supervisory, duties in addition to their regu- 
lar classroom assignments, rather than having time released and paid 
for by the college or university, which often sees the field experience'* 
as the capstone of professional preparation. ^"'"Jn 

Sometimes university administrators view operating costs of teacher 
preparation programs as unduly high, failing to appreciateTuHy the 
complexity of designing and implementing a sequentially designed 
program of field experience which moves from observation through 
tutorial and assistant roles to full-time teaching responsibilities. 
Generally, teacher educators are unable to state clearly either the 
real costs of the field experience component of teacher education or 
the relevance of the varied planned experieri^s to the major com- 
ponents of the preparation curriculum. This situation must be rectified 
if the field dimension of teacher education is to receive adequate 
' funding. ^ 

The growing demands of school systems and teacher organizations 
for off-campus courses, workshops, consultation, and c)ther. support 
from professional education faculty pose an even more serious prob- 
lem for funding of colleges of education in the future. The expanding 
demand occurs at a time when the financial resources available to 
higher education have leveled off. While undergraduate enrollments 
in teacher education have dropped at^any colleges and universities, 
graduate, off-campus, and noncredit continuing education enroll- 
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ments in many cases lidvc more than matched the numbers lost and 
are generally more expensive to staff. 

Most education faculty spend a larger proportion of their work load 
engaged in service to field constituents than is true of university per- 
sonnel in other colleges, with the exception of colleges of agriculture 
which usually have an extension service budget to provide resources 
and faculty load time for such programs. In colleges of education, 
such service is largely provided to public institutions. It is frequently 
offered without charge, making every expansion of field service an 
increased demand upon already limited resources. Even in such mun- 
dane matters as secretarial ^nd telephone service and in-state travel, 
the t^bligation to retain a close collaborative relationship with school 
systems and professional organizations generates a need for greater 
budget support. 

Leadership and service to schools is essential if colleges of educa- 
tion are to fulfill their responsibilities as the preparation and develop- 
ment arm of profession. The total university should realize that 
it has a stake in the fulfillment of this mission since schools are its 
feeder system. Further, direct links must be established with teachers, 
coun'selors, and administrators if the university is to maintain a posi- 
tive image with the schools. 

Lack of Data 

A recent review of surveys of higher education and teacher educa- 
tion disclosed a lack of comparative data (with the exception of the 
Olson materials reported above and in Appendix C) on what it costs 
to prepare a teacher. Particularly lacking is the necessary cost data on 
field experience. 

In /the context of increasing competition for resources in higher 
education, it is essential that teacher educators develop an adequate 
data base for program and budgetary planning. The unique needs of 
professional programs in teacher preparation require ct)mparisons 
amtmg such programs in institutions with similar responsibilities and 
aspirations. 

Recommefidation 

That all teacher education institutions support and provide info^ 
mation to the AACTE (MINFO) system designed to establish a data 
base for teacher education* , 

The information in the system^ will be only as good as the member 
institutions provide. 

Rationale for New Resources 

This report^ calls for major revisions in teacher education, starting 
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^ith initial professional preparat4on and extending through the life- 
time career of teachers. New re5K)urces, as well as a reallocation of 
existing resources, will be rtecessar\' to move these ideas from thought 
to action. 

Inputs^to the education process have their greatest economy and 
impact when introduced at the source, which is teacher education. 
Without adequate inservice and preservice preparation, none of the 
reforms described in this report will take place. Teachers, like other 
professionals, need the opportunity to learn new knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes be'fore they can change their behavior. 

«« * 

Recommendation ' 

That funding be made available to state in^^ututions through re^ 
vised formulas based on program budgets least equal to budgets 
provided other professional programs (e.g., mt^v^icine and law). Fur- 
thermore, states should move swiftly to provide adequately for the 
continuing education of teachers. All participating parties must be 
appropriately involved, i.e., teachers; the organized teaching pro- 
fession; teacher preparation units; and various governmental units 
at state, intermediate, and local levels. 

Funding should be provided for the operation of Teacher Centers 
and for the preparation of teachers who collaborate with the college 
or university in the teacher education program. Teacher Centers 
should be operated from special federal grants or from an improved 
state formula. The training of cooperating teachers should be sirnilarly ^ 
finafhced. It is important that colleges of education, which have as - 
their first priority teacher education,' be the recipients of funds for 
such research and preparation programs. 

States and the federal government, in accordance with their re- 
sponsibilities for education, should provide their share of the resources 
needed for the ongoing conduct of preparation, research^ develop- 
ment, innovation, and dissemination. Simultaneously, the federal 
government and appropriate state agencies must not cut present ap- 
propriations for teacher education. In^fact, appropriations must be 
expanded to rnake possible the "life space" systems envisaged in this 
report, and to pmvid^ for the continuing education needs of the more 
than 2 million teachers in schools and the thousands of others who 
are ^'educators'* in other community agencies. In a society whose most 
constant characteristic is changing human needs, teachers more than 
any other professional group must have the opportunity to stay up to 
date. 
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.Reflections 



Because evt^ry helping relationship requires 
generalizable skills and understandings 
in a variety of teaching qj\d learning systems, 
then every human service professional 
ist first and foremost be an effective educator. 

The most significant interaction in 
every human service activity 
is a teachingrleaming component. 



Professionalism 

The Commission recognizes that there are multiple problems im- 
plicit in a too-easy acceptance of professionalism as a guiding ideal. 
At its worst, professionalism connotes exclusion* self-protectiveness» 
excessive specialization, self-aggrandizement/ formalism, authori- 
tarianism, hierarchy, and mystification/ Obviously, this is not the 
professionalism the Commission urges for educators. At its best, pro- 
fessionalism combines a high quality of basic knowledge., informet| 
practice, pnd social commitment with a profound, individual dedica- 
tion to helping people enrich their lives in their own Kest ways. 

The Commisrsions hope is that educators will continue to enturge th^ 
meaning of professionalism so that it become^s^ more democratic, client- 
nurturing, arid political thdn that which presently characterizes the estah" 
lished professions. In this regard, educators will have to consider the 
possibilities for enhancing professionalism inherent in cultural plural- 
ism and multicultural education, the women's- movement, the rise of 
teacher militancy, and the expansion of consumer consciousness. 
Ec^ucarors must reatize that professionahsm is still an evolving jdeal— 
neithef owned nor fully defined b^y thtf established professions. Ulti- 
mately,^ professionalism's worth .as an ideal depends on how well 
educators can encourage self-determination on the part of all learners 
and social groups. 



Teacher Self-govemance 

The Commission predicts that the more professionalized teachers 
become, the more they will seek a broad range of autonomy for them- 



selves vis-a-vts representative governance groups. In the future, if 
teacher orgahizations are to allvance a professionalism which is demo- 
cratic, theory based, self-governing, client centered, and political 
then some caveats are in order. The teaching profession must he wary 
of linking itself to organizations which are excessively bureaucratic, 
where leadership \s solidly entrenched. Also, the professitm must be 
cautious about forming liaisc?ns with organizations which skirt con- 
troversy by assuming neutral stances on social issues, which tend to 
footdrag on pirograms which promote cultural pluralism and the rights 
of minorities, and which preoccupy themselves more with narrow self- 
interests than with strong client advocacy. In the future, educators 
will have to think of collective bargaining as something more than 
simply a process to provide increased material benefits. Educators 
will have tosjjse collective bargaining as a mechanism for bringing 
about organizational reform — as a way to challenge and change school 
systems when they are racist, sexist, and child-destructive, or when 
they arbitrarily abridge the academic freedom of teachers. The Com- 
mission believes that teacher self-governance will move closer to becoming 
a reality only when the public is convinced that an increase in teacher 
rights will be accompanied by greater teacher responsiveness to the needs 
of the clients which the profession is dedicated to serve. 

The Professional Culture 

The Commission has placed a great emphasis on the existence of 
a professional culture which embodies sophisticated and generalizable 
technical procedures and -conceptual frameworks. We are dismayed 
that many teachers still possess a quasi-professional repertoire which 
is crude and obsolete — largely a* collection of folklore. We insist that 
a professional culture for educators is developing rapidly. Especially 
during the last decade there has been a proliferation of worthwhile 
teaching models, learning paradigms, planning systems, and evalua- 
tion processes. We also realize that this developing professhmal culture is 
still in its early stage. Thus, we urge the teaching profession not to under- 
estimate the enormous task ahead of constructing valid, generalizable 
teaching and learning principles. The entire profession, with the leader- 
ship of the college preparation arm, must continually engage in further study 
of what constitutes "sa/e** and sound teaching and leaming^ 

Competency-Based/Humanistic Training ^ 

The Commission is aware of the apparent dichotomy which exists 
between its technical emphasis on competency-based teacher educa- 
tion (CBTE) and its pliilosophic commitment to humanism. Actually, 
the dichotomy is a false one. CBTE is a technical means meant to 
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achieve a major end — the development of highly knowledgeable, 
Socially committed, mujtiskilled, and humanistic professionals. And 
because a profession's means and ends are always inseparable, com- 
petency-based training processes must themselves exemplify the best 
qualities and practices of the humanistic professionals they mean to 
produce. / 

Too much of the recent CBTE debate within the p)r)4e^ic)Y\ has 
been political and semantic. Vested interest groups fer^e wasted in- 
ordinate .amounts of time quibbling over fine semantic distinctions, 
and constructing endless prescriptive checklists of teaching behaviors. 
It is time to refociis the CBTE dialogue on the inseparability of means 
and ends in the preparation of education professionals. Competency-based 
training processes will be truly humanistic only when prcrfessionals 
emerge who. possess a healthy self-image, a flexible repertoire of tech- 
hical skills, a defensible and wide-ranging knowledge base, a bold 
social commitment, and a genuine concern for helping people. If this 
doejj not happen, then the profession must reconsider the validity of 
CBTE procedures. It is in the spirit of the mutuality of means and 
ends that the Commission speaks of humanistic CBTE in the prepara- 
tion of education professionals. 

Inservice and Continuing Education 
« 

The Commission emphasizes the central role that the college preparation 
arm must talce in the continuing education of its professionals. Historically, 
the university has educated teachers-in-service by offering a series of 
recertification programs, institutes, and traditional co\jrses. Recent 
events, however, suggest that continuing education must become 
more creative and flexible than these traditional forms. Increasing 
teacher militancy concerning the right to define their own profes- 
sional needs and offer their own reeducative programs-has given rise 
to the Teacher Center. While possessing great potential as a con- 
tinuing education mechanism, the Teacher Center is meant primarily 
to be an inservice device (neither exclusively geographical .nor fixed 
in function) designed to deliver college and community resources, 
get professionals together, and form a network of available educa- 
tional services. Colleges of education must not surrender their continuing 
responsibility to develop and disseminate the professional culture through 
every mechanism possible, including the Teacher Center. Neither the 
public schools nor the colteges can live in splendid isolation. Pre- 
service, inservice, and continuing education are interrelated com- 
ponents of one professional delivery system and require the active 
involvement of the teaching profession and the preparation arm. 
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Technological and Social Changes 

Although the dnnmissum is conscious of the need to^ understand and 
utilize sux'epinjT technolo^cul and social changes, we do not advocate that 
the fTTofession blindly conf(mn to these changes. Some chanKes are them- 
selves so questionable that educators must thallen^e them vigorously. 
An education calculated sc)lely to adjust learners to "ohan^ing tech- 
nological realities/' or to the demand^ of the job market can only 
eventuate in further anomie, dehumani.^ation, and an absence of pur- 
pose and zest in contempc)rary living. During the last quarter of the 
twentieth century, teacher educ^itors will have to be wary of placing 
technological needs over human needs. When appropriate, human 
service education must stress personal resistance as well as social adap- 
tation, self-determination, and fulfillment, as well as career survival 
skills. In the future, professionals will have to be as mindful of their 
clients* personal, social, and political development as they are of the 
intellectual and occupational. Education for people's sake does not serve 
predefined technological ends. Rather, it provides individuals and sc)Cial 
groups with the priociples and skills necessary for achieving their c)wn 
greatest self-realization. Finally, an education ge^ired exclusively to 
technological changes risks distracting teachers fr^m the resolution 
of c)ur most pressing personal and social problems — the function which 
education (our most human experience) must ultimately serve. 

Human Service Education ^ 

Throughout this report, the Commission has advocated an ap- 
proach to teacher education which is human-service functional. Re- 
cently, many social analysts have predicted the emergence of a client- 
centered human service scjciety with a concomitant greater role for 
human .service professionals and consumption of their services. One 
major ramification of this prediction is that a new kind of professional 
Will have to be prepared to be highly exp^'rimental in helping ap- 
proaches, diverse in skills and understandings, politically adroit in 
dealing » with agencies and bureaucracies, collaborative in planning 
with clients, liberated from intractible role definitions, and affective 
in working with people. This Commission believes that because every 
helping relationship recft^c^ ^eneralizable skills and understandings in a 
variety of teaching and leahxing systems, then every human service pro- 
tessional must first and forerKost be an effective educator. The most sig- 
nificant interaction in every human service activity is a teaching-learning 
compon^^nt. Consequently, in the years ahead, colleges c)f education 
will have to become.more concerned with the ways all human service 
professionals are prepared, and with the ways their services are con- 
ceptualized and delivered to the public. 
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The next step tor CDlle^e^ of education is to repr^anize their cur- 
ricula and develop delivery systems which will produce a new kind ot 
teacher — a "human service ediicator/' A human service educator is 
an effective teacher — at times a counselor, a human rights activist, • 
a political ombudsman, a stimulator of human potential, and a ^roup 
organizer. Whether through subject matter, human relations skills, 
or specific technology, a human service educator is able Do help people 
discover more effective and satisfying means to* improve themselves 
and their social institutions. In the ^ense that human service t'du- 
cators are helping people to learn a variety of skills, understandings, 
and values, then every human service educator is a teacher. 

The ultimaw i)b)cctivc of a revised teacher preparation system is to pro- 
duce fxdly qualified professional educators u'fu; can move easily and hm- 
Zontally mthin many human servu:e careers—from classrooms, to coun- 
seling sites, to storefront social action agencies, to senior citizens homes. 
Needless to say, the current oversupply of teachers could be aUgviated 
if educators v^re to diversify and begin to expand their developing 
human service opportunities. Thus, the central question for colleges 
of education is not "How can we continue to survive?" but '*How can 
we help all professionals who work with people in any helping capacity 
to become more effective teachers?" The Commission reasserts its con- 
viction that imly when edui:ators reflect an enlarged view of the settings in 
which teaching is a vital fiinctum will the profession of teaching reach its 
full maturity. 

CHALLENGE 

The Commission on Education for the Profession of Teaching be- 
lieves that the Ameracan people face a crucial choice concerning their 
schools. Either they reaffirm their faith in education through increased 
financial and psycholt)gical support, or they Will expenence the end 
of public education. 

In order to earn this support, the profession of education must radi- 
cally improve its beliefs and practices. For complex reasons, the pro- 
fessional culture (the technic^^l procedures and conceptual base) has , 
continued to retain l^irge elements of conventional wisdom and craft 
practices. The failure of the teaching profession to advance beyond 
this stage is a majt)r cause in the inability of the schot)ls to meet the 
educational challenges of modem times. Teachers have not been pre- 
pared to deal effectively with the bewildering anomalies of American 
life. TTie schools themselves have not been designed to overcome 
these problems. 

Throughout this report, the Commission has held that contem- 
porary educators must demonstrate a high degree of professional skill 
and understanding. Unfortunately, preservice, inservice, and con- 
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tinuing education have been slow to enhance the overall quality of 
present professional performance. Today, little about the profession- 
its philosophy, wrj^anization, curricular procedures, K^)vernance, and 
management systems— comes even dose to addressing,' contemporary 
realities. What the profession needs is a totally new set of concepts 
regarding the nature of the'emergmg human service socie^ty, its edu- 
cational demands, the kinds of delivery systems necessary to provide 
public access to continuing educational opponunity, and the types 
of professional personnel and training required to reforfn public edu- 
cation in America. What passed as adequate teacher education in 
simple times simply does not suffice in the more complex society. If 
our country's educational system is to thrive — even survive— it must 
have a preparation and research arm that is striving to C^ate the 
future, not lust accept 

It is the proper function cAprofession^l service organizations to 
examine themselves and the society they inhabit in order to reform 
the beliefs and practices of eath. When service institutions have' 
genuine doubts about their rolis or serious misgivings about the di- 
rections their society is taking, TC^^is^tKthrespcmsibility of the organi- 
zation to propose sincere*^ alternatives. i\\s in this spirit that the 
Commission has reexamined the questiori of educational adequacy 
• for the last quarter of the twentiprit^^entury. It is also in this spirit 
that the Commission has explciml the issue of the professional prep- 
aration of teachers. The Commission has.proceeded with this task^with 
the genuine hope that the profSj^sion will be able to reeoHcate itself. 

In this year of 1976, the teaching profession faces unpbe^dented 
cjhallenges. Whether the issue is seen as survival, continuance\f what 
we have, or tnoving forward to a new professionalism, thef need is the 
''same. Tremendous dedication and effort are necessary. This ^^pon 
calls upon the teaching profession in general, and teacher education 
in panicular, to put forth that effort. We close, this report with a folk 
saying which the Commission found on the wall of a small Vermont 
coffee shop one morning. It expresses eloquently the task which faces 
professional educators in the years ahead: 

'^Everything ameth U) he who waiteAso long as he who waiteth worketh 
like hell while he waiteth. ** 



What the profession needs 
is a totally new set of concepts 
regarding tKe nature of the emerging human service 
society, its educational demands, 
the kinds of delivery systems necessary U) provide 
public access to continuing educational opportunity, 
and the types of professional personnel and training 
required to refcrrm public education in Arnerica^ 
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' APPENDIX A 

A Conceptual Framework 
for Analysis of Collaborative 
Efforts in Governance 



TEACHER CENTERS 

in (.'hapten Onv, the unvemancc charactcnstiL i)t prutcssums is stated as 
ti)lli)W.s: 

6. The protession is or^anircd into one or more professional asso- 
c rations whichr, within broad limits ot social accnuntij^^ility, are 
granted autonomy in control ot r^e actual work ot the profession ^ 
and the conditions which surround u (admissions; educational 
standards; examitvition and htensmji,- career line; ethical and ^ 
performance standards; professional discipline). ^ ^ 

C-hapterTw\) reported that the teachtnu prt)tesstoh tails tar short ot met'tin^ 
the ,self'jiovernance criterion. State government . through its educational 
branch, lon^ has held control ot important ^ovemance^tunctions. C)thers 
are in the hands ot college and university admin tst rat u'^n. For' whatever 
reasons, those two major controllers have not succeeded in r'novwi^ te^icher 
education toward attainment ot its potential and the protessu>n toward ma- 
turity. Change m the governance system appears to, he sorely needed. 

An Analysis and a Model 

In the following model, the simple ni.>tions ot suprasystem, systeFti. and . 




V. 



object is called the system, then its parts are subsystems of it. The i)bject, 
however, is a part of a larger system which is its suprasystem. 

The model also makes use ot a concept of accountability as it relates to 
systems. Two concepts jare used, namely, accountability and responsiveness. 

1. Accountability is to the suprasystem only. It is never to another element 
or subsystem of the J^me suprasystem. It is never ;o a subsystem. A child 
(subsystem) is accountable to his father and mother (larger system) but 
not to a brother or sister (other subsystems ot the sameiarger system). 

2. A system must be responsible to other systems in its environment to which 
it relates. Though the children in a family are not accountable to each 
other, they are expected to be considerate of or responsive to the others* 
situation or need. 




Subsystems 
or Elements 



Accountability 
— — - — Responsiveness 



ACCOUNTABILITY— RESPONSIVENESS IN SYSTEMS 



The Teacher Educatiori System 

Education is a complex system, serving society 
by providing learning opportunities. The system is. 
made up of many parts, each of which is itself 
a system. 

» Teacher education in rhis report is held to be 
the preparation arm of the teaching profession. 





Subsystem 



As such, it is a 
subsystem of the teaching 
profession, and so it is 
accountable to the 
profession for ^hat irddes. 
Additionally, it is subject 
to control by the 
profession. Systems can be 
simultaneously elements or 
subsystems of more than 
one suprasystem. A child 
is a member of a family 
social system but at the 
same time may play with a 
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•group of other children, he in a 
school class, and play hall with 
a team. 

Tt^acher education is a unit of 
a college or university which is 
also its suprasystem. By chan^in^ 
the shapt; ot the sunr a systems the ' 
drawitigs can he comhined to 
show the two suprasystems of , 
teacher education. 




Subsystem 




Subsystenrv 



Here teacht^'f educati^in is shown as responsihle for a teacher program and 
accountable 16 hoth the university and the teaching profession. This is a rep- 
resentation of how the g6vemai\oe of teacher"* education ideally should be. 
However, at the present time, the state unit of government exercises the 
dominant role in controlling what goes on in teacher education. 




Dominant Suprasystem 



In accordance with principles of^profes'sionalizatiqn,^ every effojt should 
he made to decrease state dominance and increase college and professional 
control of teacher education. 



The Public School System 



As was indicated earlier 
in this discussion, education 
is^a function t>f the state; 
and school systems are 
created hy and accountable 
to the state. 
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"he Larger Education System 

It will be observed that there now are two sets t)f systt?m-suprasystem, 
bt)th of which are part of the larger education system. 




EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM\^ 



The teacher preparation system and the public school system, each with its 
own function, exist side by side within the larger educational system. Each 
is accountable to the larger system; they are not accountable to each other. 
Since they live together within a larger system and since they havie neces- 
sary relationships with each other. tKey need to be responsive. This lis to say 
th^t they must consider each other as they act. They will both do wtter if 
theV act together. Thus a collaborative relationship is indicated. 
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CotlQbofativv-fvsponstvo 




COLLABORATIVE-RESPONSIVE RELATIONSHIP 



It sht)uld be observed that there are six partners in the operation of a 
teacher center: 

1. Teacher education unit y^' 

2. The schools 

3. The teacher orKanization(s) 

4. The university outside the teacher education unit 

5. The school board and the community 

6. The state or intermediate agency of the state i 




TEACHER CENTER PARTNERSHIP 



Teacher centers are governance me-chanisms; thvy are not places. They 
can, however, establish places where teachef education takes place. These 
too are" called Teacher Centers or Teachers Centers (National Education 
Association). In such centers, an array of preservice, inservice, and con- 
tinuing education can take place as each of the majt>r partners assumes 
respt>nsibilities tha^fall within its jurisdiction. 
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APPENDIX B 

Teacher Competencies* 



The following teacher competencies are stated at a subgoal level; that is, 
they include a behavioraf statement, but not the criteria for successful demon- 
stration of the competence nor the conditions under which it is to be demon- 
strated. 

The Teacher and Students: Designing and Evaluating 
(Preactivity jand Postactivity) 

Diagnosis and Evaluation 

1. Administers and interprets standardized tests. 

2. Designs and uses teacher-made diagnostic tests/ 

3. Interviews pupils using Piagetian techniques. 

4. Describes environment, values, and needs of students; is familiar with 
background and language of students. 

Organizing Classroom 

1. Groups students on basis of data. 

2. Makes resources and materials accessible* to students. 

3. Plans for routine tasks. 

Goals and Objectives 

1. Identifies goals and objectives appropriate to student needs. 

2. Organizes instruction around goals and objectives. 

3. States criterion -referenced objectives correctly. 

Planning 

1. Plans daily to contribute to long-range goals. 

2. Sequences activities and experiences logically and psychologica,lly. 

The Teacher and Students — Active Interaction 

Communifation * 
1. ^Counsels students with personal problems. 

V 

*College of Education, University of Houston (a preliminary, working document)^ 
.FaUvl972. 
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2. Asks higher-order questions. 

3. Presents instruction nsinj^ inductive and deductive procedures. 

4. Gives clear, explicit directions to students. 

5. Responds to "coping** behavior of students. 

6. Identifies clues to student misconception or confusion. 

Imtructum 

L Establishes sets (motivation, transitions, classroom environmental condi- 
tions) which are varied and appropriate. 

2. Employs a variety of instructional strategies' (programmed instruction, 
games, and simulation). 

3. Utilizes instructional materials and resources. 

4. Individualizes instruction. 

5. Plans activities with children. 

Management 

1. Uses positive reinforcement patterns with students. > 

2. 'Manages classroom environment. * * 

3. Manages deviant behavior. 

Interpersonal Relations 

1. Builds self-awareness and self-concepts m studeftT.s. 

2. Develops understanding of cultural pluralism concepts in students. 

3. Demonstrates sensitivity to others. 

Evaluation 

I. Monitors classroom interaction and modifies plans on basis of feedback. 

The Professional Teacher 

Self - Improvement ^ ^ ^ 

1. Engages' in a designed professional development program. 

2. 'Evaluates teaching behavior using coded instruments (interaction analy- 
sis, check lists, etc.) and plans ft>r change on basis of results. 

Colleagues and Other Professionals 

1. Works effectively in an educational team. 

2. Evaluates effectiveness of school program and contributes to improvement 
efforts. , ^ ^ 
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APPBPDIX C 



Costs and Life Space 



Teat/ifr tiinaxiKm rt'ceites the /(;wt'st supfx^rt per \:y\:iM hour (j/ mstntction an> 
/>r(;/e.s5i(ma/ eJueunon />r(;^nram r/unJetl m universtttes. Data tu)m the (Jarnesic 
Q)mmissK)n Study and the National Center tor Higher Education manage- 
ment profiles show that in a comparison of full education programs for teachers 
and proj^rams for students in other professional programs, the cost per full- time 
equivalent (FTE) in education programs is lower than that in other profes- 
sional sequences; and more than 60 percent of teachers in preparation attend 
institutions of low quality acciyrdin^ to the Goumian ratings and college ratio 
ratings. Furthermore, even in QimeKie-rated hi^h quality institutions, 
support fijr teacher education is less than for jother programs. 

The Study CJommissioW on Undergraduate Education and the Education 
of Teachers/^' usin^ the 1970 CJame^ie (Commission Study indices, examined 
the National Center for Higher Educatu)n Management Systems (NCHEMS) 
FTE reports on institutions supporting teacher education at the various levels. 
Camegie indices rank colleges as ''high quality," "middle quality,** and 
**K)Wcr quality,'* using the Gourman indices (supported by several other 
'^quality indices** which rate quality of academic departments in terms of 
quality ot instruction, proportion of students receiving scholarships and 
fellowships, and quality of nondepartmental features (e.g., administration 
"commitmient to excellence,** level of financial aid, hoard o\ trustees, faculty 
morale). Another quality index which the Carnegie group found to support 
Gourman was the Gioss-Gramhsch index, which incliuies fiscal features. 
C'amegie "Quality I" institutions scored 580 on Cn)urman; "Quality 11" 
scored 477-579; "lc)w quality** had less than 477. Acct)Fding tt) Study Com- 
mission calculations, the average FTE cost per education major is aht)ut 
$1,500 at Carnegie I universities; $1,300 at Carnegie II universities; $2,100 
at Carnegie I colleges, $1,200 at CJarnegie II, and about $1,300 at Carnegie 
III. The lower the CCarnegie rating of NCHEMS-analy:ed institutions, the 
larger percentage of educatum undergraduates. Except for the C'lass I col- 
leges, all CJamegie levels appear to spend about $ 1 , 300-$ 1 , 500 per FTE 
undergraduate in educatmn (*72-*73). This is lower than the cost ft )r other 
undergraduate professional or preprofessional areils. In the other areas (tm- 
*gineering, nursing, social work, audiology, etc.). lower division costs tend 
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*Study CA)mmissu)n dfj b'nJerur.iJuate fcduc.uion and the Educiitum nt Teachers, 
"Teacher Education in America," Onift copy ot tmal report (Linci^ln: University of 
Nebraska. July l^^75). 
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ti) be around $1 , 300-$ 1 ,800 per bTt major and upper division aound $2,000- 
$2,800. 

Average tuition at public loIIl'Kcs in '72-73 was about $500, and in pri- 
vate coiicKes about $2,200; education student^^ appear to have paid about 
$650 average tuition or about halt their full <jnnual FTH cost per major. On 
the average, American students at all levels p.jv 1'5 ohrheir full FTH costs 
(5.9 4>illion''out ot 2^.5 billion). Moreover, it seems highly unlikely that 
any other professional area t^Jucates 65 percent ot its professionals at C'ar- 
ne^ie Quality III cofle^^es and universities. Most important, even the CJar- 
negie 1 and II "quality" universities and the C^arncKie II colleges do not 
spend much on educating teachers. 

In 1969-70, about 30 percent ot the undergraduates were m education or 
planned a teaching career. There were 6 million undergraduates in 196970, 
about 1,800,000 potential teachers or 450,000 tor each college year. In 1970, 
about 880,000 decrees were ci)nferred, and about 1.8 million stu^Jents started 
collese. Dropouts reduced the number ot education graduates to around 
300,000 of the 880,000, or well over 30 percent ef the undergraduates ^rad- 
uatin^. Undergraduate education witnesses a drittin^ phenomenon— t)ut ot 
hard science and engineering areas into education. The total cost ot under- 
graduate teacher education m 1970 at $ 1 , 300 per FTt and 1 ,800,000 students 
would have been about 2 billion, 340 million dollars. Total expenditure 
for hi^h^er education m the year was 24.7 billion dollars, of which the 2 
billion plus dollars for teachers seems a remarkably small sum. Medical edu- 
cation and graduate education are included in the $24 7 billion figure. 

When one P4ts this in "campus-by-campus" terms, comparing costs tc>r 
ciuirses in education-tieldwork courses with other fieldwork courses (i.e., 
elemerjtary and secondary education with social work, nursing, or en^inerr- 
ins), and when one compares education "clinical** courses with other tield 
clinical cmirses (patholioKV. audiolo^y. t^-)' education "liberal studies 
Courses" (history, philosophy) in arts and sciences, education i:omes in short- 
changed 75 percent of the time. C^osts per credit hour and per FTH are lower 
75 percent of the time in tie Id work areas and 100 percL*nt of the time in 
foundation areas; only in clinical areas— educational psychology and special 
education— are they equal, and these areas have had heavy tederal support. 
The fiKure^were obtained from the 40 NC'FIHMS model institutions (Cost 
[)ata and Descriptive information bo>>klets) and calculated by Gary Rex ot 
the Study C,\)mmission staff. TF^e National (Center tor Hduiational Statistics 
(NC^ES) has no statistics available in this area, but a recent calculation ot 
"instructional prot^ram cost** in FTH majors' in elementary education and 
special education usin^ the most recent NC-FIHMS data shows basically the 
same pattern described here, with a few exceptions (Fisk; ShippensburK; State 
University t)f New York, C^)lleKe of Arts and Science at PlattsburKh; 
University of New Mexico "special ed.'*). This calculation was done by Lewin 
61 Associates, "Design Study for a National Survey ot the -Preparation ot 
Education Personnel" (Study Review Panel Rook, June 3, 1975), pp. 13-16. 
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APPENDIX D 



Process Skill Domains as Goals 
for the Helping Professions 



Name 

1. Achieving, 
exhibiting and 
maintaining 
competence in^ 
the academic 
content of one's 
disciplines or 
profession. 

2. Cogent and 
accurate verbal 
communications 
(semantics). 



Making 

observations, 

constructing 

inferences, and 

distinguishing 

between the 

two. 



Using multiple 
theoretic- 
conceptual 
frameworks to 
observe and ' 
infer. 



Description 

Being an expert in the 
organized knowledge and 
practice of one's field. 



Being able to recognize 
and construct precise and 
unambiguous statements 
which accurately describe q 
some action, event, ideas, 
or situation. 

Describing objectively. 
Forming reasonable 
hypotheses about what 
course of action to take 
(decision making). Not 
confusing inference with 
observations (hypotheses 
with facts). 



Being able to explain/ 
given situation, event, or 
instance in multiple ways 
with different aCCi*p^d 
theories with differing 
assumptions, biases, and 
implications. 



Rationale 

Essential to the self-esteem 
of the individual, his 
ability to serve well and 
inspire others, and the 
esteem which his clients 
and colleagues may 
exhibit toward him. 



Essential to efficient, clear 
communication with 
others as well as to logical, 
consistent "nonfuzzy" 
thinking. 



Essential tti fair, rationaK 
and impartial thought and 
evaluation. Essential to 
avoid stereotypic, judg- 
mental thinking which 
can impose self-fulfilling 
prophecy situations oh 
lathers and self. 

Essential to not becoming^ 
a "true believer* who 
dogmatically applies one 
set of constructs to all 
situations and becomes 
blind'to many other inter- 
pretations and problem 
solutionsj, 
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Showing and 
maintaining 
respect and 
regard toward 
others, 

especially one's 
clients. 



6. Value- 
clarification. 



Being able to exhibit 
nurturant behavior toward 
others, establish esteem 
for others and recognize 
their competence and 
worth to whatever degree 
these qualities are present. 



Recognizing what one 
values, likes, and dislikes. 
Questioning and clarifying 
t)ne*s own beliefs, values, 
and preferences. Evaluat- 
ing and judging the effects 
ot one's own beliefs, 
values, likes, dislikes, and 
habits on one's percep- 
tions, biases, actions, and 
interactions with others. 
Being able to express what 
one values. Being able to 
judge which theories, 
techniques, or methods 
agree or conflict with one's 
values. Being able to 
comprehend and accept as 
different, but appropriate, 
habits and values dintrent 
from one's own. 



Essential to establishing a 
supportive environment 
where the helpee can 
profit from the nurturance 
and direction of the helper 
and will implement the 
action prescribed by the 
helper. 

Essential to consistent and 
wise behavior in areas of 
personal integrity, ethics, 
and morals. 



7. General fluency 
and flexibility of 
thought,' 
perception, 
and response. 



Being able to break set in 
one's ideas, observations, 
feelings, actions, and 
responses. Being able 
to see things from multiple 
perspectives. 



Essential to adaptive 
behavior and problem 
solving in true problem 
situations, be they 
rational, emotional or 
Social, personal or 
cooperative. 



Source: H.P. Cole and W.E. Lacefield, Skill Domains for the Helping Pro- 
fessions (Lexington, Ky.: College of Education, University of Kentucky, 
1975). Unpublished manuscript. 
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APPENDIX E 



Selective Admission and 
Retention of Education 

Personnel 
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Selective aJmisMoti arui rctcnrion pnjcL'durcs arc JeMt^rK-J ro ^ct rlu- Jc- 
sired kind?) ot cduc.it ij^n pcrsorUK-1 into the schools. In \ icu ot rhc current 
cunccnKjctiardin^ teacher oversupply in simii' tielJs, .md the expresn-d need 
for quality tcachin^^ m(»re professional selection and retention criteria are 
needed in colleges of l-ducition. ' 

The procedures shown orV'^these flowi hart.s [^ni\ idc nunierous t Ikuu ev for 
ctillcfie personnel to determine stren^^ths .ukI weaknesses and desi^ji [nit^r.inis ♦ 
which are sensTbl^y for pnispective education personnel. Another plus is that 
the processes help candidates de.ternune whether tlie education profession is 
the ri^ht one for them, kle.illy, pi r one enters tlie classroom w ithout the 
commitment, characteristics, and competencies wliich collectively determine 
how well a person performs. (C 'harts pfovided hy Indiana State University.) 
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Table t. 

Domand fohNow Teachers Based on the Quality Criterion, 1974 



Estimated demand for new teachers 

Source of domand Elementary Secondary Total 

1 ^ ' ^ 3 4 

Enrollment change and trends toward 

improved staffing ' 4,600 9.400 J 4.000 

Teacher turnover . 78,^50 62.100 140.450 

Replacement of teachers having 

substandard qualifications 13.800 , 4,^50 18.550 

Reduction in number of overcrowded 

classes 175J00 | 160.450 336.350 

Enlarged numbers enrolled in special ^ * 

• education 101.500 ■ 101.600 203.000 

Enlarged numbers enrolled in kindergarten 

and nursery school 15,000 ... 15.000 

Reduction in number of teachers who are 

nrisassigned 35.200 24.700 " 59.900 

Reinstatement of financially induced 
program cutbacks, and increased 
provision of at least minimally ^ 

Gdmprehensive school prbgrams 1.000 11.000 12.000 

Total ^ 425.350 373.900 799.250 



SoQrce forTabl€s 1-3: "Teacher Supply and Demand in Public Schools. 1974." NEA 
^ Research Memo 1975-3. May 1975, pp. 8-10. ^ 
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Table 3. 

Statistics About the Supply of and Demand for 
Beginning Teachers in Public Schools. 1974 

^ Number completing preparation to teach 



Percent change, 



Assignment area - 


1 Q7A 


1 07*^ 
1 9 / O 


1 QV^ tr> 1 Q7 


1 ' 


2 


3 


4 


ELEMENTARY 








Regular instruction 


111.502 


120.917 ' 


-7.8 


Art 


1.761 


1.688 


+ 4,3 


Foreign language 


285 * 


316 


-9.8 


Mu$lc 


1,550 


1.540 


+ 0.6 


Phys. & health educatign 


2.271 


2,223 


+ 2.2 


Special education 


11.432 ' 


10.804 


^5.8 


Total Elementary : 


128,801 


137.488 


-6.3 


SECONDARY 








Agriculture 

Art : 


1,753 


1,829 


-4.2 


8.986 


8.970 

rt 


+D.2 


Business education 


8,753 


^ 9>514 


-8.0 


Distributive education 


854 


856 


-0.2 


English language arts (total) . . . 


(25,572) 


(28,671) 


(-10.8) 


English 


20.546 


23,598 


—12.9 


Journalism 


680 


600 


+ 13.3, 


Speech & dramatic arts . . 


4,346 


4.473 


-2.8 


Foreign languages (total) 


(8.452) 


(8,932) 


(-5.4)^ 


French ^ 


3,284 


3.538 


-7.2 


German 


928 


995 


-6.7 


Latin : . 


147 


177 


-16.9 


Russian 


82 


106 


-^2.6 


Spanish 


3,669 


3,844 


-4.6 


Othfer foreign language 


342 


272 


+.25.7 


Home economics 


7,628 


8.156 


-6.5 


Industrial arts 


5.847 


5.809 


+ 0.7 


Junior high school (general) . . . 


569 


806 


g -29.4. 


Mathematics 


10.755 


11,826 


, -9.1 


MOBic 


9.106 


8.319 


+ 9.5 


Phys. & health ed. (total) 


(24.952) 


(25.016 


-(0.3) 


Phys. & health ed.— boys . . . . 


14.472 


14.484 


+ 0.1 


Phys. & health ed.— girls ' . . . . 


10.480 


10,532 


-0.5 


Nat. & phys. sciences (total) . . . 


(10.633) 


(11.092) 


(-4.1) 


Nat. & phys, sci. not spec. . . . 


' 1.976 


2.084 


-5.2 


General science 


1.293 


1.367 


-5.4 


Biology 


5.603 


5.673 


-1.2 


Chemistry . ^ 


1,123 


1.260 


-10.9 


Physics . 


638 


708 


-9v9 


SQcial sciences (total) 


(29.651) 


(32,136) 


(-7.7) 


Subject not specified 


13.708 


15,482 


-t1.5 


Soc. studies (hist. -geog. etc.) 


9.986 


10,507 


^ -5.0 


Economics, sociol.. psycho!. . 


3.790 


3.745 


+ 1.2 


Other social studies . . 


2.167 


2.402 


-9.8 


Trade, indust>, vocational, tech. 
Other secon&ary subjects 


1.137 / 


1.282 


-11.3 


1.760 


1.636 


+ 7.6 


Special education 


11.431 


10.803 


+ 5.8 


Total Secondary r . . 


167,839 


175.653 


-4.4 


Total Elementary and Secondary 


296.640 


813.141 


-5.3 



It 




Be^innmg teachers 



Estimated Estimated Supply Supply as 



Status November 1. 1973, of 1973 
graduates prepared to teach 

Percent employed 

— : c 

In other Percent 
gamful seeking 



supply, 


demand. 


minus 


percent 


In 


employ- 


teaching 


1974 


1974 


demand 


of demand 


teaching 


ment 


position 




c 
D 


7 


Q 
O 


Q 


" in 


1 1 


92,900 


47.406 


45.494 


196.0 


54.9 


6 8 


• 

10.4 


1.467 


1,267 


200 


115.8 


47.4 


8.7 


12.1 


237 


230 


7 


103.0 


676 


2.9 


4.0 


1,291 


1.843 


- 552 


7CJ.0 ' 


69.0 


62 ^ 


2.8 


1,892 


2.016 


-124 


. 93.8 


53.6' 


5.3 S 


6.5 


8.713 


4.838 


3.875 


180.1 


60.0 


4.0 j 


5.7 


106.500 


57.600 


' 48.900 


184.9 ' 


55.0 


6.8 ^ 


10.3 


1.213 


711 


502 


170.6 


51.4 


16.3 


0.7 


6.218 


1.575 


4.643 


394.8 


42.7 


11.2 


11.7 


6.057 


2.6'92 


3.366 " 


225.0 


41.9 


21 2 


6.4 


591 


356 


235 


166.0 


51.8 


»16.6 


6.7 


17.697 


8.534 


(9.163) 


(207.4) 


(43.1) 


10.7 


11.0 


14.219 


8.022 


6.197 


177.3 


44.7 


10.3 


11.1 


471 


85 


386 


554.1 


39.2 


12.2 A 


9.2 


3.007 


427 


2.580 


704.2 


34.9 


12.8 " 


10.6 


5.849 


1.778 


(4.071) * 


(329.0) 


(39.8) 


10.8 


12.9 


2.273 


530 


1.743 


428.9 








642 


• 293 


349 


219.1 








102 


75 


27 


136.0 








57 


1 1 


46 


518.2 








2.539 


841 


1.698 


301.9 








236 


28 


208 


842.9 








5.279 


2.692 


2.587 


196.1 


47.6 


13.7 


8.2 


4.046 


2.235 


1.811 


181.0 


60.4 


13.2 


3;5 










57.2 


7.5 


4.3 


7.443 


5.283 


' 2.160 


140.9 


58.3 


10.0 


6.1 


6.301 


2.235 


4.066 


281.9 


56.7 


8.3 


6.1 


« 17.269 


4.674 


(12.595) 


(369.5) 


(44.0) 


12.4 


11.7 


10.016 


2.337 


7.679 


4:^8.6 


41.9 


13.9 


10.9 


7.253 


2,337 


4.916^ 


3V0.4 


46.8 


10 5 


12.8 


7.358 


4.572 


(2.786) 


(160.9) 


(53.0) 


9.8 


5.9 










54.5 


9.8 


6.8 










56.9 


8.2 


4.5 










52.4 


10.jD 


6.6 










51.2 


10.6* 


3.4 










49 7 


10.1 


4.7 


20.519 


5.182 


(15.337) 


(369.0) 


(32.5) 


14.4 


12.7 


787 


2.032 


1.245 


38.7 


». . 
47.5 


18.9 


5.3 


1.612 


1.473 


139 


109.4 


40.0 


12.3 ' * 


3.2 


8.711 


4.776 


3.935 


1-82.4 • 


60.0 


4.0 


5.7 


116.950 


50.800 


66.150 


230.2 


44.6 


12.5 


9.6 


223,450 


108.400 


115.050 


206.1 


49.8 


9.7 


9.6 
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